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Its 
toasted 


Open your 
package 


Between lunch and golf 


Time for a cigarette before the first tee. 
Tastes fine after that delicious cup of coffee. 
You remember how good it was—the rich 
taste of the toasted coffee. Now—as you light 
it—notice the same thing in your 


: e 
“— Cc i a r et t It’s toasted. And richin flavor, because like 
the coffee, it’s better “roasted” than raw. 


Far Msericar Meee & It's toasted 
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THE SCOURGE OF THE PRAIRIES 


TRAPPING WOLVES, LYNX AND COYOTES IN THE FOOTHILLS OF ,THE{ROCK- 
IES IN THE INTEREST OF FOOD CONSERVATION AND GAME PROTECTION 


HAVE known Bert for years. In 
spite of his rather checkered career 
as “wolfer” for the Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation of Wyoming, hunter, trapper, 
range rider, forest ranger, and one time 
“rustler,” I have found him to be a very 
trustworthy companion, both in camp and 
on the trap line. There is a trace of 
Indian blood’ in him, that of the Utes, 


the tribe that, under the chieftainship - 


of the great Ouray, roamed the plains 
of Colorado in the long ago. The last 
remnant of the tribe now lives on its 
reservation at Ignacio, in the southern 
part of the state. 

As “wolfer” for the cattlemen in the 
Jackson’s Hole and Bad Lands Country 
of Wyoming, Bert has the distinction of 
being one of the most expert trappers 
for that great destroyer of live stock— 
the gray timber wolf. It is said that 
one of these wolves will destroy a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock in a single 
season. No wonder, then, that these cat- 
tlemen are willing to pay a man $60.00 
per month, which includes a cabin, grub, 
team, and, in fact, everything “found.” 
Besides, the Association pays from $25 
to $50 for each wolf caught, while the 
state pays nearly as much. The hide of 
the wolf is worth from $10 to $15, which 
brings the trapper very near $100 for 
each wolf caught. Some of these trap- 
pers have made as high as $300 in a 
single month. These cattlemen are quick 
to recognize a good trapper, and, as they 
spend money freely, a good trapper is 
always welcomed among them. The 
United States Biological Survey has 
done everything in its power to stamp 
out the depredations ofthis great 
scourge of the plains, and, while it has 
had quite some success by scattering 
poisoned bait in the places they infest, 
they have learned that these wolves soon 
become suspicious of meat that has been 
poisoned, refusing to be tempted by it. 

Trapping has been found the most suc- 
cessful method, while locating their dens, 
In the breeding season, destroying the 
young, is also extensively followed. A 


By “BOB WHITE” 


wolf gives birth to six to ten pups at a 
time. For each pup scalp the state pays 
a bounty of $10, as do the cattlemen’s as- 
sociations. It is not unusual for these 
“wolfers” to crawl into a den and pull 
the pups out alive, first shooting the 
mother. In case the d<n is too small to 


crawl into, dynamite is resorted to. Bert 


Bert “skinning the cat” 


tells me that one time he made $80 in 
an hour, getting eight pups from a den. 

No wonder, then that I accepted his 
invitation to spend a month with him 
at his cabin in the foothills, in the 
shadow of Cheyenne Mountain. He had 
been trapping there for several weeks 
before I had the chance to join him, and 
had been having fairly good luck. But 
it was not the gray wolf of Wyoming 
that he was after. They are very scarce 
in this particular part of Colorado. 
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HILE Wyoming has the wolf to 
W contend with, Colorado has the 

coyote (prairie wolf). The coy- 
ote is much smaller than the gray wolf, 
being about the size of a shepherd dog, 
and is supposed to be a cross breed 
between a wolf and a dog. They are one 
of the hardest animals to catch, old trap- 
pers claiming they are “slicker than a 
fox,” and harder to trap than the wolf, 
or even the fox. While there is, or was 
a bounty on the Colorado coyote, none 
is paid, as the state fund for that pur- 
pose was depleted long ago. Hence the 
trapper receives what the hide is worth 
from the fur dealers, receiving no re- 
compense from the ranchers, as they are 
not organized as they are in Wyoming. 
However, a good trapper can make from 
$25 to $75 per week on coyotes. 

The first morning after my arrival I 
went with him to look at his traps. He 
had a line of about ten miles in a circle. 
The nearest trap was about a half mile 
from the cabin, then others at intervals 
of a quarter to a half mile apart, grad- 
ually drawing further from the cabin, 
then, as the circle grew, gradually draw- 
ing nearer the starting point. This is 
the favorite method of the expert trap- 
per. While he had a hundred and fifty 
traps set, it must be remembered that, 
then trapping for the wolf or coyote, it 
takes two or three traps at each “set”: 
sometimes four are used. If a coyote * 
was held by a single trap, there are a 
great many chances in favor of his es- 
caping, as they make a terrible struggle 
when the trap springs. In order to re- 
duce this chance to a minimum, the traps 
are wired together, all firmly secured to 
an iron stake driven in the ground. 
When three traps are set, it is called 
a “triangle”; when four are used, it 
is called the “square set.” When the first 
trap springs in its struggle the coyote 
naturally gets another foot in one of, 
the other traps, when there is no chance 
of escape. In most cases, Bert caught 
them by two legs, and I have seen one 
caught by both front feet and one rear. 
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T was a long, hard trip that morning, 
but I was well repaid for it. A coyate 
and a lynx were the result of the 

morning’s catch. When the weather was 
not too cold, Bert would skin the catch 
on the spot; however, if it were too cold, 
he would throw it over his shoulder and 
continue on the “line.” It must be re- 
membered that a coyote weighs any- 
where between thirty to fifty pounds. 
But that is nothing to him. I have seen 
him return with three coyotes over his 
shoulders at a time; I have seen him 
carry a stove weighing a hundred 
pounds a mile without a single stop to 
rest. He can pick a log from the ground 
and shoulder it, and carry it a hundred 
yards—a log that the writer could not 
lift clear of the ground. He glories in 
his strength; told me he never saw a 
day of sickness in his life; says that 
outdoor life, the sunshine and the moun- 
tains are his medicines—the simple tonics 
that God made for his people—and for 
my people. I inherit a love for the 
freedom of the out of doors. I never 
felt better than I do now after a month 
spent thus. Pure mountain air, sunshine 
_and exercise is all that the “run-down” 
city man needs! 

I have kept a diary of the events that 
occurred during my stay at the cabin, 
which are of great value in writing this 
article. I remained there two weeks, 
and, while I accompanied Bert to his 
traps nearly every other morning, I gen- 
erally remained at the cabin, attending 
to the cooking, dishwashing, water car- 
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a pocket gun. The thrill, the expectancy 
of getting a shot at big game, as well 
as the possibility of an attack, makes 
the blood tingle through one’s veins. 


O the East of the cabin the great 
plains spread as far as the eye can 
reach. From the roof there is an 
unobstructed view, and it was my habit 
to climb up and watch Bert as he visited 
his traps, using powerful bioculars. In 
case he made a catch he would signa] 
me, then I would hasten to where hé was, 
then, after taking a picture of the catch, 
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‘tains, 
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the bright and varied colors of the moun- 
their summits crowned with a 
diadem of snow, is something that I can- 
not give adequate expression to. In my 
younger days I was considered a good 
singer. Right there, with no one within 
five miles of the cabin, was the place to 
cultivate that reputation. A favorite 
song of mine is “Bring Back My Darling 
to Me.” Never a day went by but what 
that song echoed through those ancient 
hills and valleys. Bert told me that one 
morning he heard me singing three miles 
away. A word will repeat itself a dozen 


Bert, the half-breed, and his catch of two weeks 


—_— se 


The trapper’s camp in the foothills of the Rockies 


rying and the many other things asso- 
ciated with life in the mountains. I 
usually kept the table well supplied with 
rabbit meat, as they were quite plentiful 
in the scrub oak that surrounded the 
cabin. It must be remembered that rab- 
bit hunting in the West is different than 
in the East. Here one is liable to come 
across a bear, mountain lion or lynx, 
and, for that reason, the hunter must 
be prepared for just such an emergency. 
Besides carrying my sixteen-gauge shot 
gun,.the right barrel loaded with No. 
5 shot, and the left with BB, I 
earry an old .45, and a lighter .38 as 


would return to the cabin. To the west 
the view is shut out by the rugged 
Rockies, old Cheyenne mountain looming 
high above the others, forming an un- 
broken chain reaching into New Mexico. 
I studied those great mountains every 
day, and every time that I looked they 
seemed changed. Far to the south, from 
the roof of the cabin, one can see the 
Sangre de Cristo Range, in New Mexico. 
(Sangre de Cristo is Mexican meaning 
“Blood of Christ.”) The view is in- 
describable! Would that I were a poet. 
Great spruce and pine, garbed in their 
eternal green, broken here and there by 


times ere it dies away into silence. 

During those two weeks at the cabin 
we caught seventeen coyotes and two 
lynx. Conditions were not favorable, so 
Bert finally decided he would move out 
to what is known as the “Little Bad 
Lands,” fifteen miles east of Colorado 
Springs. This place is all that its name 
implies. Some great upheaval of Na- 
ture had thrown great mountains of 
loose rocks together, leaving deep cajions 
and arroyos in every direction. These 
rocks formed natural refuges for the 
lives of the hunted. We left the cabin 
in the mountains and arrived at the 
“Little Bad Lands” the fifth of Febru- 
ary. We were fortunate in securing bet- 
ter quarters here, as we were given the 
use of a small house and barn by a 
homesteader who had moved to town for 
the winter. It took Bert several days 
to get all his traps out. The next morn- 
ing I climbed to the summit of a great 
pile of rocks where I could watch him 
visit what traps he had put out the day 
before. It seemed as though nothing 
had been around them, as I failed to get 
the usual signal. I sat there about an 
hour and saw him disappear behind a 
huge rock about two miles away. As 
soon as he reappeared I got the signal 
to come with the camera. Now, I knew 
enough of trapping to tell me that there 
was no coyote in that trap, as they are 
mostly caught on the plains, hardly ever 
among the high places, so I came to the 
conclusion that it was either a mountain 
lion or a lynx. That was just what I 
wanted, as coyotes had become common- 
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places.. It was a hard»walk and climb 
to reach him, but I’ finally did, gasping 
for breath. ; ate 

“IT gotta beeg snoshu rabbit. Be cair- 
ful, doan mak a nois, go slo, foar I doan 
no how fast I got ’im.” 

“Snoeshoe rabbit! Thunder! ‘There’s 
rabbits all around here. No use for me 
coming all this way for a rabbit’s~pic- 
ture.” 

I was mad, sure enough—the first time 
that I ever had cause to be mad at him. 

However, to please him (please an In- 
dian and you are solid with him) I con- 
sented to take a picture. But, instead 
of a rabbit, it was the largest lynx I 
ever saw, in fact the first one I ever 
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for the “price,” but not for the “swipe” 
part of it. Stock stealing in the West 
is quite common, especially sheep. It is 
called “rustling.” I thought nothing of 
the incident, but had good cause to re- 
call it that night. 

I was completely tired out, and as 
soon as I had washed dishes, went to 
bed. It was eight-thirty, and I thought 
itfunny that Bert did not retire. I spoke 
to him about it, and he told me that he 
was going up the arroyo to bait one of 
his “sets,” adding that he would be back 
in a half hour. I fell asleep soon after 
he went out; awoke at midnight, but he 
had not returned. In a way, I was 
worried; then worry gave away to sus- 


The author with wolf and coyote, a morning’s catch 


saw in a trap. It was a good joke on 
me. I laughed; Bert laughed. That 
lynx was in an awful rage; glared at us 
in malignant hatred. It would crouch, 
then spring toward us, all the while mak- 
ing terrible, cat-like screams. I suc- 
ceeded in getting one fairly good picture, 
but spoiled another, as, when I snapped 
the camera the second time, it made a 
leap toward me, and thinking it had 
escaped from the trap, I jumped to one 
side, sliding several feet down the hill. 
When it was developed the picture 
showed nothing but Colorado’s famous 
blue skies. After it was skinned I re- 
turned to camp and prepared dinner. 
Bert returned about two o’clock, having 
caught a coyote besides the lynx. 


cranked “Lizzie” and drove five 

miles south where we found the 
carcass of a cow that had died a short 
time ago. (Old carcasses are the best 
bait for coyote.) Bert chopped off as 
much flesh as he needed, then putting it 
in the car, started for camp. On the 
way back we passed a great herd of 
sheep; there were at least twelve hun- 
dred in that bunch. Three Mexicans 
were guarding: them, assisted by the in- 
evitable Mexican sheep dog. Bert told 
me that he liked “mudden” better than 
any kind of meat, adding that he'd like 
to “swipe” one for our own use, as we 


A S soon as we finished dinner, we 


had both grown tired of rabbits. I told - 


him to stop and go and buy one from 
the herder, as I was willing to stand 


~ 
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ona long, fruitless chase after other 
“rustlers,” as sheep and cattle stealing 
had been going on quite freely for some- 
time. After a iengthy word-picture, 
filled with visions of being “pinched,” a 
heavy fine or ninety days in the county 
jail, I finally succeeded in getting him 
to release the sheep. In the morning I 
saw no signs of it, and supposed that 
he had: turnéd it loose. _However, when 
I went to the barn after potatoes, there 
was the sheep neatly dressed in the latest 
style of the butcher’s art. For two 
weeks we had mutton at every meal, and 
in every conceivable style. 

He walked five miles with that sheep 
across his shoulders. Just what hap- 
pened to him; and how he got it, I am 
telling in his own words. (He is well 
educated, but a: poor speller, and speaks 
rather brokenly, which is characteristic 
of the Indian-American.) 

“T get to sheep corral alrite: Dem 
dam. dogs bark an’ com for me, an’ I 
kick um. I had roap ’round neck of* 
sheep, then Mex come after me, ’an I 
drap it. I tell Mex I want buy sheep, 
an’ how mutch. Mex he say: ‘Yu got- 
tum firewatter?’ I say, ‘No, but sum 
two moons.’ Then Mex say, ‘Giv me five 
dollar, an’ yu take ba-baa.’ Then I get 
mad an’ pull gun on Mex, an’ mak him 
throw up hans, then I put two dollar in 
him pocket, pik up sheep an’ cum hoom.” 

Knowing that, as a rule, these Mex- 
ican sheepherders are poorly paid, and 
that their love for whiskey is so great 
that they have been known to give a 
sheep for a quart of it, or the price of 
a quart, I took his story for granted. 


Returning from the traps after a successful night 


picion—I saw mutton stew for dinner. 
At two-thirty I was awakened by a great 
racket. There was Bert—in the middle 
of the room—across his shoulders—was 
—a fine young sheep. The Indian blood 
in him had overcome that of his white 
brother. I had to laugh; I tried to con- 
trol myself but could not. He made a 
most comical sight standing there with 
that sheep kicking. Then I was mad, for 
I am Deputy State Game Warden, and 
am in league with the El Paso County 
Vigilante Society. Only two weeks pre- 
vious to this the Sheriff had been out 


FEW days after the episode of the 
A sheep, I was compelled to return 

to the city. Bert remained a few 
days longer, having poor luck, so he 
pulled his traps and returned to the 
cabin at the foot of Cheyenne mountain, 
where he intends to remain until the 
end of the trapping season. 

He has received word from one of the 
largest stockraisers in the Jackson’s 
Hole Country, in Wyoming, to report for 
work as range rider for the summer 
roundup, then, in the fall, he will have 
his old position as “wolfer” back again. 
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Ben, one of Nature’s noblemen 


Clearing away the driftwood 
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No barrier was insurmountable 


THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT 


THE SECOND PART OF A TALE OF AN ALASKAN JOURNEY THROUGH STORM AND 
FLOOD WHERE THE HAZARD OF ADVENTURE LURES WITH ITS MAGIC SPELL 


NDY had lately added a wing to 
his Cabin—a big, bare room in 
which were strewn a half dozen 
immense brown bear skins and many 
odds and ends of an Alaskan guide’s 
outfit, and we amused ourselves with 
these for an hour or two until Walter 
had cooked a mess of potatoes he had 
dug from a patch in front of the Cabin. 

“Bill planted them on my ground so 
I guess I can claim half of the crop,” 
said Andy, as he helped us to a gener- 
ous share. 

“As long as the patch holds out we 
won’t starve anyway,” said Walter as 
he put the old bean pot on the table 
and filled our cups with coffee. We had 
left a good part of our remaining sup- 
plies with Bill Kaiser at the fox ranch 
in order to lighten our boat for the river 
trip and had brought along just enough 
to last us for the few days we thought 
would have taken us to reach Seward, 
so any unexpected delay would neces- 
sitate considerable shortening of our ra- 
tions. We figured that the rain would 
soon be over and we looked for a train 
to come along at any time which would 
take us to town, so we ate, drank and 
were merry until the gloomy, wet after- 
noon blended into a dismal night. 

We drew lots for the two bunks in 
the cabin which fell to Andy and Mackay 
and the rest of us distributed ourselves 
over the floor on the bear skins. I slept 
on a giant Brownie with fur at least 
six inches deep and so wonderful a bed 
he made that I soon forgot all about 
the storm and when I opened my eyes 
again a thin, wan dawn was break- 
ing over a wet and sodden world. 


AIN was still pattering on the roof 
and beating against the windows. 
Walt was already up and busy at 

the stove. The door opened and Tom 
came in with his arms full of wood 
which he flung down by the stove to 
dry and remarked that “it sure was 
raining.” “You’re damn right,” said 
Andy, as he gazed out of the window 
by his bunk, “and the lake is rising, 
too—see that old stump down there al- 
most under water? That was ten feet 
from the edge of the lake when we 
came in yesterday.” Sure enough, the 


By JOHN P. HOLMAN 
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ETURNING from a success- 

ful hunt for bighorn sheep in 
the mountains of the Kenai Pen- 
insula, Alaska, Mr. Holman’s 
party is delayed by engine trouble 
and a bad storm, as told in the last 
issue. After great danger and 
many hardships they arrived at 
Andy’s cabin, on Kenai Lake, near 
the new Government Railroad. 





water was rapidly creeping toward the 
cabin. Inch by inch the flood was ad- 
vancing while the roar of Victor Creek 


could be heard above the din of the rain’ 


—helching a great body of muddy water 
far out into the lake. Huge trunks of 
trees, broken branches and all manner 
of drift-wood swung outward on the 
strong current while huge boulders went 
grinding over and over in the shallow 
parts of the stream near the shore with 
the rumble of thunder. “No train to- 
day,” said Tom, “if this rain keeps up 
God help the Government Railroad.” 
After breakfast Mackay and I ven- 
tured out into the storm and walked 
up the track to Mile Twenty where a 
section gang was quartered and learned 
that there had been several washouts 
along the line, but that a train was 
expected about noon, so we went back 
to the cabin, packed all our outfit into 
the boat and took it around to the sta- 
tion-tent just as the long screech of a 
locomotive echoed among the fog-wrap- 
ped hills. A train pulled in but the 


. conductor told us he was going to take 


it on to Mile Fifty-four and would not 
be back until three o’clock the next 
morning, so we went back to the cabin 
with our boat-load and settled down to 
another long afternoon of waiting, while 
the rain came down harder than ever 
and the lake crept closer and closer to 
the cabin. Late in the afternoon we 
tramped to the station again and learned 
that the train would not be back until 
sometime the next day as another wash- 
out had occurred and they didn’t know 
when they would have it fixed. Tom 
got too restless to wait any longer and 
got a ride on a hand-car or speeder 


with a section hand who was going over 
the track to Seward while the rest of 
us went back to the bean pot, the spuds 
and our Brownie skins for another night. 
Andy drove a stake at the water’s edge, 
twenty feet or more from the cabin, 
and when we turned in about nine o’clock 
the water had crept up eight inches 
more—and was still going strong. 


N the morning the rain seemed to be 
coming down harder than ever. All 
restraint had been cast to the winds 

and it settled down, earnestly, conscienti- 
ously, and stubbornly, to pour. An- 
other trip tothe station elicited the 
information that the wires were down 
and they didn’t know where the train 
was or when she would arrive, but 
thought probably she would come along 
sometime during the evening, so we de- 
cided to move all our belongings over 
to the station and wait there so as to 
be on hand when she did arrive. Ac- 
cordingly, we packed our trophies, sleep- 
ing bags and other duffle to the tent by 
the track during the afternoon and com- 
posed ourselves in patience to wait. Aft- 
ernoon drifted into night and nothing 
happened but the rain—that happened 
ith relentless consistency. The tent 
began to leak and pools of water formed 
on the floor. “Why wasn’t I born a 
duck!” said Andy, as he moved about 
in search of a dry place to sit. In the 
middle of the tent stood a big drum 
stove which Ben said might as well be 
working. 

A chill had begun to creep into us 
from the black and sodden night. When 
we had burned the few pieces of dry 
wood that were lying about, Ben, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, began to tear 
up the railroad ties that formed the 
floor. “As long as the floor lasts we 
will keep warm,” he said, as he opened 
the stove door and thrust in a tie. We 
began to dry out a little and Walt 
found a candle some place which added 
to our complacency; then he fashioned 
a lantern out of a tin can with which 
to signal the train if it ever should 
appear. Every hour or so we would 
look outside and strain our eyes through 
the darkness toward a little light at 
Roosevelt, about three miles up the track, 
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The train stalled at Mile Twenty 


and try to imagine that there were two 
—one emanating from the head-light of 
a locomotive—but only the wind and the 
rain were astir and the continued pelt- 
ing on the roof was conducive to slum- 
ber. Andy had already succumbed to 
the power of Morpheus, so we worked 
out a two-hour shift at watching and 
Walt took up his station by the tent door 
while the rest of us unrolled our beds 
and gave way to sleep. 

About midnight we were awakened by 
the cry “Here she comes, boys” and we 
came back to life with a jerk. Sure 
enough we could see a little light, bleared 
by the rain and mist, but a light, never- 
theless, creeping nearer and nearer and 
by the time we had our shoe-pacs on 
and our beds rolled up we could hear 
the engine puffing and snorting up the 
grade. 

Out we filed into the wet night, piled 
all our stuff by the track and Walt 
bravely waved his sputtering lantern. 
“Spot the coach,” yelled the conductor 
as the heavy train came to a stop in 
front of our tent and we climbed aboard 
at last. We stowed all our duffle in the 
freight car and distributed ourselves 
among the crowd of men that were hud- 
dled in the seats of the day-coach in 
attitudes that expressed sheer exhaus- 
tion. Slowly we crept along through the 
darkness—rumbling and swaying on the 
uneven track—the engineer evidently 
feeling his way along in a manner that 
denoted caution. A half-hour of this 
and the train slowly came to a standstill. 
“This is as far as I will take her to- 
night,” said the engineer, a burly Scotch- 
man of determined mind. “You can’t 
run a train on the water and I'll be 
darned if I can see any track.” So we 
waited patiently for the dawn—the 
lights in the coach went out and the 
rain beat against the windows in no 
uncertain manner. 

About six o’clock daylight was strong 
enough for us to see that we were in 
the middle of a vast stretch of rushing 
water—the track and wheels of the train 
were entirely submerged and the water 
was gurgling about the cars in a way 
that bid fair to undermine us at any 
moment, so thee engineer cautiously 
backed the train to higher ground. Wal- 
ter said we were close to Mile Seventeen 
where he had a cabin and suggested that 
we walk back there and see if we could 
rustle some breakfast. Accordingly we 
left the train and plowed through the 
mud and rain until we found a trail 
leading down from the railroad into a 
grove of cottonwood trees where stood 
the little cabin. 


Destruction wrought by the flood 


THIN wisp of smoke coming from 

the chimney told us that it was oc- 

cupied and presently we entered 
and found a man called Windy Wagner 
standing by the stove cooking breakfast, 
while two other fellows, Louis Bell and 
Victor Gombard, were just getting up. 
They welcomed us royally and Windy 
insisted on making a. great stack of hot 
cakes which, with fried eggs and bacon, 
mush and coffee, made the most wénder- 
ful breakfast I have ever eaten. All 
the while Windy talked and laughed and 
made us feel as though he was having 
the greatest time of his life in cooking 
for us. It was the spirit of the true 
Alaskan, always ready to share what- 
ever they had, and to help whoever came 
along. While we were eating, Victor 
Gombard said he was going down to the 
lake to see if his boat was all right and 
he returned in a little while with the 
report that the train had backed up a 
couple -of miles farther and that a big 
landslide had come down and covered 
the track many feet deep with rocks, 
trees and mud only a moment after the 
train had passed. 

He said he thought the whole moun- 
tain was giving away by the noise it 
made and had run all the way back to 
the cabin to warn us. After an hour 
or two we decided to look up our train 
again, so we ventured forth and walked 
up the track through torrents of rain, 
feeling our way over the sunken ties 
until we reached the point where the 
slide had occurred and then we faced a 
tough proposition—the great slide 
blocked our way completely and was of 
such a soft consistency that we could 
find little foothold and could only cross 
by jumping from rock to rock or pre- 
cariously walking on the fallen tree 
trunks. All the while wet earth was 
slipping on every side—new slides start- 
ing far above us which necessitated care- 
ful watching in order to keep from be- 
ing buried alive. Luck held true, how- 
ever, and we worked our way along over 
the huge mountain of debris to the com- 
paratively clear track beyond and finally 
reached the train in safety. 


HE engineer had backed it up al- 

most to Mile Twenty from which 

we had started so blithely the night 
before—and there it stood puffing quiet- 
ly, completely cut off by the landslide 
in one direction and a washed out bridge 
on the other. So we went back to Andy’s 
cabin again and dug a few more spuds 
for dinner. We found that the lake 
was still rising—Andy’s stake was al- 
most submerged and the water was lap- 
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Victor Gombard’s picturesque cabin 


ping hungrily at the doorstep of the 
cabin. The lake itself was filled with 
immense pieces of drift-wood—great 
trees torn whole from forests far up 
in the mountains were whirling around 
and round in the maelstrom of conflict- 
ing currents that made the lake a vortex 
for a hundred streams—some of them 
rising far up in the region of eternal 
snow and fed by glaciers that the con- 
stant rain had losened. 

Pot-holes and ice-jams had given way 
on every mountainside and added a 
heavy burden to the swollen streams—a 
deluge of water that bid fair to swamp 
the entire country and the leaden skies 
showed no sign of let up. 

“Noah had nothing on us,” said Ben, 
as he.tied Andy’s canoe to the door latch 
of the cabin, “we may need you, old boy, 
before the night is over,” he added, with 
a whimsical grin. So we were back 
once more in our old quarters. Walt 
had gone to Howard Long’s cabin, about 
a mile away, to get a piece of bear meat 
and when he returned we had a cozy 
fire burning and the spuds were ready, 
to eat. j 

As we turned in that night we no- 
ticed a little water leaking in around the 
door-sill and the rain was beating 
against the windows with renewed fury. 
“It’s a good thing we are not on Kenai 
River now,” said Walter. “You’re damn 
right,” said Andy, as he pulled away 
on his pipe in quiet contemplation of 
our snug quarters. Walt blew out the 
light and we settled down to sleep. I 
shared Mackay’s bunk as it was farther 
off the floor than my bear rug and it 
somehow looked better to me. About 
one o’clock Mackay sat up in the bunk 
and struck a match along its side. 
“Well, I’m darned if we aren’t all 
afloat!” I heard him exclaim through 
the fog of sleep that still held me. Sure 
enough, the water was half up to our 
bunk and everything on the floor of the 
cabin that could float was bobbing 
around like torpedoed ships. Mackay 
reached over on the table and lit the 
lantern and at the same moment Walter 
came plowing through the water from 
the annex where he had been sleeping 
on some boxes and said it was “too damn 
damp” for him. Ben was standing on 
the edge of his bunk pulling on a pair 
of boots; Andy grunted from a pile of 
blankets on the far side of the bunk 
and wanted to know what all the disturb- 
ance was about, but when he compre- 
hended the situation he agreed with us all 
that the time had come to move. Accord- 
ingly we made a bridge of boxes to the 
stove and Walter got the fire going with 
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some wood he had stowed away in the 
oven the night before. We soon had a hot 
breakfast of bear meat and pan cakes 
to begin the day’s adventures on, eating 
it astride our bunks—on the top of the 
table—every place in the cabin that 
showed a dry spot held a hungry man 
munching away for dear life. 

All the while Walter was busy mak- 
ing more cakes on the stove before the 
water would rise high enough to put 
out the fire. By the time we had finished 
breakfast and had washed the dishes and 
tied every perishable thing to the rafters 
the water was knee-deep everywhere. 
Ben waded out in his boots and got the 
eanoe which he shoved as far into the 
door as it would go and we climbed 


aboard. 
A spreading over the east as we put 
out on the black waters—the cabin 
looked like the ark of old moored in an 
arm of the lake. Through the dim light 
we could make out the direction we ought 
to take to reach land and Ben steered 
us between the stumps with dexterous 
care. Rain was splashing down with 
ceaseless drenching—raising little dots 
of silver on the water—each drop of lake 
water seemed to spring to meet the rain 
drop and, mingling, added to the flood. 
Victor Creek had become a thing of 
terror—huge trees, two feet in diameter, 
were tossed about like toothpicks in 
the racing tide, the railroad bridge that 
crossed it near Mile Twenty was piled 
high with wreckage, a great mass of 
driftwood growing ever larger as the 
great body of wild water brought down 
its burden of logs and-underbrush. Men 
were busily engaged in trying to break 
the dam, blasting out the piles to let 
the water through and the constant 
boom of dynamite sounded like the thun- 
der of big guns; the bridge itself was 
twisted and bent under the immense 
strain, but the rails were holding like 
bands of steel. We landed near the 
railroad track and saw how hopeless 
it was to expect any assistance from 
the water stalled train, so it didn’t take 
us long to decide to make for Seward 
twenty miles away. We left all our lug- 
gage on the train and paddled around 
to Howard Long’s cabin where Andy 
wanted to leave some of his belongings. 
Long told us that the Snow River bridge 
between us and Seward had gone out 
and he didn’t see how we could make 
Seward unless’ we crossed the lake and 
skirted the other side around the river. 
Ben looked out across the wild ex- 
panse of criss-cross currents that lay 
between us and the other side and seemed 
to muse for a few moments on the great 
mass of snags, trees and drift-wood 
swirling around in countless eddys. 
Finally he turned and said he thought 
we could make it if the outboard mo- 
tor wouldn't buck, and we all agreed 
it was worth a try anyway. Long made 
some coffee as a parting gift which we 
drank in libation to the Gods of Chance 
and we shoved off on our voyage across 
the seemingly boundless lake. 
Ben took the rudder and steered us 


SOLEMN looking dawn was just 
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with a master hand through the float- 
ing forests of driftwood that seemed to 
block our way at every turn. The light 
canoe was pretty well down in the water 
with five heavy men seated in it; but 
it responded to the motor with wonder- 
ful alacrity and we sped along joyously 
toward the dim shore beyond. The Au- 
tumn coloring had been freshened by the 
constant rain and stood out in great 
splashes on the mountain sides, scarlet 
maples flashed their flags‘ of war 
throughout the vast swamplands newly 
created by the flood. We passed many 
little islands of crimson bush, which 
seemed to radiate their color on the 
water and made our pathway glow with 
beauty. High. overhead a troop of whis- 
tling swans were winging southward, 
their trumpet notes sounding faintly 
from afar. Droves of ducks were cir- 
cling ahead of us in constant flight, well 
satisfied with this wet mood of nature. 
Floating trees took on strange shapes, 


Holman and his black bearskin 


spreading out their full-leafed branches 
on the water like long-oared galley ships 
of old. Deep whirlpools sucked and tug- 
ged at us as we passed within their 
spheres of action. Great logs scraped 
their sharp and spear-like branches 
along the frail sides of the canoe and 
startled us with many a sudden lurch 
which made us realize what an upset 
would mean in such an angry sea;. but 
it was the hazard of adventure that had 
brought us to this far away land of un- 
expected things and we were tasting now 
its magic spell. 

We got across alright and skirted the 
other shore into the mouth of Snow River 
as far as we dared to breast the un- 
certain current and then ran the canoe 
ashore on the farther bank and dis- 
embarked with grateful thanks to a ben- 
evolent Providence that had guided us on 
our voyage. 

We carried the canoe high up on the 
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bank and fastened it securely to a tree 
and then struck out through the wet un- 
derbrush toward the railroad, which, as 
near as we could judge, was about five 
miles: distant. 


T was a watery journey, to say the 

least. Underfoot, thick moss, sat- 

urated to the limit by the steady rain, 
offered scant foothold and we.sank in 
at every step almost to our knees, while 
the dripping branches of alder slapped 
us with showery persistency as wé 
wormed our way along mile after mile, 
blindly groping through a wilderness of 
swamps and jungle. “It’s a great life,” 
said Ben, “if you don’t. weaken.” 

We made the railroad at last, coming 
out by Snow River bridge, or what once 
passed as such—the twisted timbers and 
half submerged rails, hanging pileless 
in many places, could not be termed a 
bridge any more—the storm had. cer- 
tainly done about as much damage as 
it could to the new Alaskan Railroad. 

We rested a few moments, emptied our 
shoe-pacs of water and then started 
down the track at a good pace for Sew- 
ard. 

The mile posts slipped gradually he- 
hind us as we plodded onward—walking 
gingerly over many high trestles that 
spun a web of. steel above many a roar- 
ing cataract and made us dizzy as we 
stepped from tie to tie and saw the 
empty space between. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon a wonderful 
thing happened—the leaden sky began 
to show signs of clearing, just a faint 
glimmer of blue appeared and it stopped 
raining. Great clouds of vapor rolled 
up from the valleys round about and 
giant mountain-tops began to pierce the 
mist. Yes, it was really clearing off, 
“Just as I was beginning to grow webbed 
feet,” said Ben. 

At last the glorious sunshine burst 
suddenly on the scene filling the world 
with bright illumination—turning the 
far-flung clouds to gold. It gave new 
impetus to our lagging feet and brought 
to weariness a sense of strength. 


iron trail through vistas of tran- 

scendent glory—snow crowned 
mountains paling pink in the flush of a 
marvelous sunset—all the world aflood 
with light. As we wound down into the 
valley signs of great damage done by 
the flood began to appear at frequent 
intervals. In some places whole moun- 
tain-sides had slipped downward carry- 
ing giant trees and huge boulders from 
their former abodes and depositing them 
in gigantic heaps along its path. In 
many places the railroad track vanished 
into deep lakes of muddy water—some- 
times we had to wade over ties sus- 
pended by the iron rails—all signs of 
underpiling swept away. About a mile 
from Seward we found an abandoned 
hand car lying by the track which we 
soon put into commission and rolled into 
town on the wings of the wind—but a 
sad looking town we found awaiting us. 
The little glacier stream which usually 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 182) 
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SHOOTING DUCKS AT’ OCRACOTE 


YOU WILL HAVE A MOST RESTFUL AND ENTERTAINING TIME LYING IN YOUR 
LITTLE. COFFIN, WITH ENOUGH EXCITEMENT TO KEEP YOU INTERESTED 





F one. wishes to become accus- 
tomed in the pleasantest manner 
possible gracefully to occupy a 

coffin, it can be done while shoot- 
ing ducks at Ocracote. Said cof- 
fin is. nothing more or less than 
one of a pair of shooting floats 
built side by side beneath a flat 
top, with flaps of burlap on frames 
to float on the three windward 
sides to keep the ‘crest of the waves 
from breaking into the boxes, and 
the whole anchored where it is 
shallow and sunk to the level of 
the water, apparently right out to 
sea and surrounded on all sides by . 
a huge field of the most natural 
decoy geese, brant and ducks im- 
aginable. . 

To be exact, your coffin or float 
will be off the coast of the little 
island of Ocracote in Pamlico 
Sound just south of Cape Hat- 
teras, where some of the best 
shooting on the Atlantic coast can 
be had. The town itself is a most 
picturesque little fishing village, 
situated on a long spit of sand 
that runs parallel to and sixty miles 
from the coast of North Carolina, and 
forms that easterly point of the South- 
ern States around which sailors cauti- 
ously navigate, and are not disappointed 
in their expectations of a stormy sea. 

In the sheltered bay of Pamlico Sound 
the water.fowls stop on their way South 
to find a haven of rest and feed on the 
wild rice and celery which grow on the 
shallow shoals of the Sound in great 
abundance a few feet below the surface 
of the water. Particularly after a storm 
they congregate in immense numbers 
from the month of September to Feb- 
ruary, and morning and evening one can 
see great flocks of them sweeping up 
from the horizon like smoke clouds open- 
ing and shutting, or skimming along the 
surface of the water in long files and 
filling the air with quacks and whirs. 

This is particularly the home of the 
brant, one of the larger and more de- 
licious of the ducks. Long lines of wild 
geese in their curious “V” shaped for- 
mation trail overhead with hoarse honks. 
Flocks of beautiful white swan are seen 
headed for the South, and occasionally 
in the coldest weather the canvas-backs 
come down from their’ favorite haunts 
in Chesapeake Bay: 

In various places on the surfaces, long 
low black lines show where the flocks 
alight, with here and there a glimpse of 
white breast or tail where the birds are 
feeding and diving to uproot the suc- 
culent roots from the bottom. 
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The coffin and the decoys ready for action 


sun goes down, and finds a little fishing 
village around a half moon shaped bay, 
surmounted by a tall white light house 
and flanked on one side by a Govern- 
ment lifesaving station and on the other 
by wharves and fishing houses. Little 
cottages nestle among diminutive and 
picturesque cedars which have been 
gnarled, twisted and stunted by the fre- 
quent gales, with tops that bend pa- 
tiently away from the open sea. Thick- 
ets of evergreen bearing red berries 
somewhat like holly form protection for 
small gardens of vegetables, particularly 
delicious sweet potatoes, and here and 
there one notices with surprise small 
fresh water ponds which fill from hid- 
den springs, coming at least a hundred 
miles under the sea. One is also sur- 
prised to find here abundant pasture 
the year around for small herds of half 
wild ponies, cattle and sheep that wade 
across the sand spits from one island 
to another and browse upon the short 
salty grass. 

Behind the cottages rises the spire of a 
church, and as one approaches in the 
late afternoon, all the white buildings, 
the light house tower and church spire 
are suffused with a rosy light, and make 
a picture of the snug haven town as 
sung by the Ancient Mariner. ‘ 


UR party was fortunate to stop 
with one of the native guides who 
make hunters comfortable in their 

clean and attractive little homes, and 
after a royal dinner of oysters, roast 
duck, sweet potatoes and other delicacies, 
we tumbled early into our feather beds 
on account of the early start to be taken 
the next morning, and were lulled to 





sleep by the roar of the great 
sea beating on the treacherous 
sand bar two miles away. Dur- 
ing the hunting season many of 
the native fishermen put their 
boats, decoys and shooting boxes 
at the service of guests for a rea- 
sonable figure, and take them into 
their clean and hospitable little 
houses, and one is truly cared for. 

The method of hunting is as fol- 
lows: One is awakened about four 
A. M. to eat a substantial break- 
fast by candle light, after which 
he is taken out of the little harbor 
to the shoals in the guide’s mo- 
tor boat trailing a scow behind 
which is filled with decoys, the 
shooting box and other parapher- 
nalia. The shoals are a mile or 
two off the coast. Here the wa- 
ter is found only two or three feet 
deep, and all members of the party 
being provided with hip boots, they 
disembark and take a hand in an- 
choring the shooting box and 
weighting it down with iron de- 
coys flush with the surface of 
the water. The shooting box as we 
said before consists of nothing more or 
less than two coffins side by side in a 
flat oblong top surrounded by three flaps 
of burlap on frames resting on the sur- 
face of the water to break the waves so 
that they will not splash in. About two 
hundred decoy ducks, geese and brant 
are thrown out all around the shooting 
box, kept in place by strings and weights, 
and on the outer edge of these attached 
more securely by their legs a half dozen 
wild geese which the evening before were 
feeding quietly on the little fresh water 
pond in front of the guide’s house. These 
geese seem to enjoy the proceeding as 
they have an opportunity to swim about 
within a narrow radius and feed ‘upon 
the bottom and honk vigorously when- 
ever wild ducks fly overhead, and serve 
to call them in. Usually once or twice 
in a season our guides tell us some ex- 
cited hunter will forget their location 
and serve them as he does the wild game, 
to their discomfiture and his chagrin; 
but I imagine that in such a case rep- 
aration is generously and quickly made, 
as was done in the case of the green- 
horn who was hunting moose in the 
Maine woods with a native Indian. At 
the proper time and moment a bull moose 
was seen passing within gun shot and 
the inquiring hunter looked to the In- 
dian for a signal to fire, but the Indian 
sadly shook his head. Immediately be- 
hind the bull came a cow moose and the 
Indian appearing abstracted, the hunter 
killed the cow moose in fine form. Upon 
discovering his error, it being against 
the law to shoot a cow moose, the In- 
dian remarked, “Some hunter when kill 
cow moose give Indian guide five doiiars.” 
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HE decoys being ready, you and one 

of your guides climb in and lie 

side by side on your backs with 
your guns across your laps and conveni- 
ent boxes of cartridges at your feet. 
The little motor pushes off and re- 
treats to a convenient hearing distance 
a quarter of a mile away. For a time 
you lie flat, concealed by the iron decoys 
and peep furtively over the side to note 
the approach of any game. The flocks 
that fly high see into the box and sheer 
off out of range, but others that see 
the decoys from the far horizon and de- 
cide to alight to join them in feeding, 
swing low at some distance away, espe- 
cially if one of the hunters kicks up once 
or twice with his rubber boot in imita- 
tion of ducks standing erect and flapping 
- their wings. The live ducks honk loudly 
and finally the flock takes the water close 
to’ the decoys with a rush and splash 
without detecting your presence in the 
box. At the moment of their arrival 
both you and your guide sit upright in 
your box and blaze away at the rising 
birds according to a prearranged order, 
in which each man shoots, the one on 
the left taking those farthest to the left 


and the man at the right those behind. 
Shots at the right or over one’s head are 
extremely difficult in a sitting position 
to become proficient in, but it can be 
done, as was proven time and again by 
your expert companion. A bag of four 
or five out of a flock is not uncommon 
to an expert with a repeater. One and 
one-eighth ounces of number four shot 
with three and one-quarter drams of 
ballistite powder is preferred for gen- 
eral use on large and small water fowl. 
Killed and wounded birds are secured by 
wading after them in the shallow water, 
and if they fly too far away before they 
can be gathered in, a system of signals 
which has been arranged with the mo- 
tor boat brings it quickly to the rescue. 
Little game that is severely wounded 
escapes, and the guide usually ees to it 
that little of the game needs further at- 
tention after he has shot. Bags are 
limited by law for each day’s shooting 
to reasonable numbers, and no market 
shooting is now permitted. 


YING still in the box does not prove 
as cold as one might expect, as the 
sides break the wind and one goes 
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warmly clad. In rain, however, even 
with oil skins on, one’s face is well 
washed and other parts of the body nicely 
soaked, if the hunting proves, as it usu- 
ally does at such times, exciting; but 
relief can be had at any time by call- 
ing in the small motor boat and repair- 
ing to the warm cabin where hot coffee 
and sandwiches are available. 

The way your guide can tell at a 


‘glance the species of bird approaching 


when far on the horizon, and usually 
whether he is intending to come within 
range, is uncanny. Your guide will also 
imitate calls of the various birds to bring 
them down when they fly high. 

You will have a most restful and en- 
tertaining time lying in your little coffin 
out to sea, with enough excitement all 
day to keep you keenly interested. If 
you wish more exercise, the hunting is 
good along the shore of the little island 
for snipe and plover. All told you will 
find the little island of Ocracote an ideal 
resort for a tired business man if you | 
are in any way proficient with your gun, 
and in any event your guide sees to it 
that you have something to take home 
to the questioning family and friends. 


A COMPLICATED FOX HUNT 


“HAMLET WITH THE DANE LEFT OUT” BEST DESCRIBES 
THIS CHASE ACROSS FROSTY NEW ENGLAND FIELDS 


N September, with a brother sports- 

man I bought a fox hound from an 

old hunter in Connecticut who was no 
longer able to hike. We paid thirty-five 
dollars for the dog, knew we were get- 
ting a good one, but did not think hitn 
anything fancy. My friend, a farmer by 
profession, who had the care of the dog, 
was anxious to exhibit him in the Wor- 
cester North Agricultural Fair. We did 
so. Sankey, for that was his name, took 
a blue ribbon, a special ribbon, won a 
silver cup, and five points towards a 
championship. His value immediately 
increased by leaps and bounds until we 
were offered one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for him. We decided, however, that 
as he was the only good dog we had ever 
owned, and had cost us so little, we would 
keep him in the hope of future sport. 

During October. and November, in or- 
der to improve my health, I stayed at 
the Harvey Hale farm in New Hamp- 
shire, for two periods of two weeks each. 
This farm, a real old New England 
homestead of the finest type, is most 
richly endowed by nature. Situated on 
a high hill, with Emerson Pond to the 
east and Grassy Pond spread out on 
the west, together with Mount Monad- 
nock at its most attractive distance, the 
combination of land and water affords 
scenery of rare beauty. Sunrise and 
sunset, in themselves a treat, were en- 
hanced by the sight of numerous flocks 
of ducks, and occasionally of geese, which 
stopped in their flight to the sunny south 
to rest and feed in the ponds. 


By RICHARD BULLOCK 


“Sankey,” the best dog we ever owned 


Y second visit, just previous to 
Thanksgiving, found the best of 
the bird season passed, and the 
flight of ducks almost at an end. Re- 
alizing that such would be the case, I 
took with me my hound Sankey, since 
fox hunting promised to be the most 
likely source of amusement. Many a 


night, earlier in the fall, I had heard 
the barking of foxes, while more than 
once, at daybreak or at dusk, I had 
seen them mousing in the fields immedi- 
ately surrounding the buildings. Their 
tracks were everywhere. No question 
but that they were very plentiful! Be- 
fore leaving home, I had had forty-nine 
minds as to whether or not I should 
risk taking the dog, owing to past sad 
experience in similar ventures. 

The first morning after my arrival 
was clear, with little wind and a light 
white frost, ideal for pestering Mr. Fox. 
Harvey and I set out soon after break- 
fast and had been gone less than three- 
quarters of an hour in the direction of 
Hubbard Pond, so-called, when the dog 
took a fresh track and was soon driv- 
ing finely. Shortly he passed out of 
hearing, and, as the doctor’s orders al- 
lowed me only moderate exercise, Harvey 
and I dropped down in the lee of a stone 
wall where we could enjoy the welcome 
sunshine and await developments. I had 
just remarked to Harvey that I had 
walked as far as I was going to—was 
going to play a waiting game. After 
some twenty minutes, we once more heard 
the dog, faintly, and knew that the game 
had made a turn. Soon he came nearer, 
packing the supposed fox hard. Then, 
when within good hearing, he suddenly 
changed tongue and barked “in.” I had 
been told that when a fox “holed up,” 
Sankey would stay not more than five 
minutes before starting in search of his 
master. He kept on barking, however, 
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in a way that made me rather anxious. 
I felt certain that he had a wildcat up 
a tree or that there was some other 
unusual circumstance.. We accordingly 
hurried down in the direction of Hub- 
bard Pond, judging from the sound that 
he was on the nearer shore. That morn- 
ing, at the house, it happened that Mr. 
Hale and I had discussed the dangerous 
ice conditions, for the water on the vari- 
ous ponds was skimmed over in protected 
places along the banks. He had often 
heard, he said, of a fox running out on 
such new ice, knowing perhaps that it 
would bear his weight but allow a dog 
to break through, and drown. 


RESENTLY we realized that the 
barking came from the opposite 
side, and on pushing through the 
last fringe of brush, could see much 
splashing of water. Excitement straight- 
way reached a high pitch. We figured 
that the dog was 
a “goner.” What 
wouldn’t I have 
given for my bi- 
noculars! The 
pond being large, 
with long and ir- 
regular _ coves, 
there was no pos- 
sibility of our get- 
ting around to the 
dog’s assistance in 
less than several 
hours. We did the 
next best thing, 
ran around the 
first cove as fast 
as the country 
would permit and, 
on reaching a sum- 
mer camp, lost no 
time in breaking a 
padlock, grabbing a 
boat, and in put- 
ting out with a 
broken paddle and 
a pole for imple- 
ments. Inthe 
meantime, I had 
shouted occasion- 
ally to the dog, 
calling him by 
name, thinking 
thus to reassure him and let him 
know we were coming. When we had 
shoved out several rods, our first un- 
obstructed view of the farther shore 
gave us a thrill. There, like the branches 
of a small, scraggly tree, were the an- 
tlers of an eight-or-ten-point buck show- 
ing just above the water well out from 
the shore; but neither before, nor then, 
could we see the dog on land or in wa- 
ter; yet his continual “’ow, ’ow, ’ow,” 
testified that he was on the job. Tac- 
tics changed abruptly. We made back 
to land, snatched up guns dropped in the 
first rush, dug deep into many pockets 
for all available buckshot, and started out. 
The wilderness setting about the pond 
was of a sort that one might find in 
the heart of the Maine woods. There 


was no sign of human habitation save 
the lone camp site. Pine and hemlock 
of heavy growth bordered the pond in 
solid ranks. 


A chill, crisp wind now 
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whipped the dark blue waters, while in 
the western distance Mount Monadnock 
loomed forth boldly. Our progress across 
was naturally slow, for the boat was flat- 
bottomed, and the stiff breeze more 
against than with us. Every few sec- 
onds, as the waves smacked the square 
sides, a dose of cold spray wet our knees 
and legs. Yet there was no time to lose. 
Any minute, one well directed stroke 
of those knife-edged hoofs and Sankey 
would have followed his last trail! The 
buck was plunging fiercely in his strenu- 
ous ice-breaking efforts. Every now and 
then his forequarters showed for an in- 
stant. If the splashing, flying spray in- 
dicated aught, some battle was under 
way. So we dug the water desperately, 
while language too played its part, 


~. ERHAPS a third of the distance to 
P the ice sheet had been covered when 
a sudden stillness impressed our 





Hubbard Pond, the scene of the complicated fox hunt 


minds. The dog had ceased- barking! 
Could it be——-? We stood up, strained 
our eyes—the commotion was at an end. 
Straightway, vengeful thoughts spurred 
us on. Within the next few minutes, the 
buck, previously up to his neck swim- 
ming, reached bottom; now his whole 
body showed above the surface. Stand- 
ing broadside, head turned in our direc- 
tion, he appeared exhausted. Again, 
what wouldn’t I have given for my 
old .44, which I often carried; but a fox 
hunter on business bent must limit him- 
self to strict essentials. By that same 
token, no camera was at hand. One hun- 
dred and fifty yards still intervened, a 
third of which distance was open wa- 
ter. Would fatigue plus curiosity hold 
him until we pulled within range? Not 
a chance! That deer was a firm be- 
liever in “safety first.” Once started, 
it took him but a twinkling to gain 
the water’s edge, when with a single 
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bound he cleared the high bank. In- 
stantly, the ready automatics poured 
forth seven barrels of buckshot, the sole 
effect of which was to hasten his flight. 
Four or five great jumps along the crest 
and he dropped behind the protecting 
ridge. To break a connecting channel 
through the ice sheet that would admit 
us to land, seemed easy; but when we 
made the attempt, the boat struck with 
a solid bump. Mr. Hale got his stout 
pole into action and gradually worked 
an opening for some four or five boat 
lengths. The ice, all of an inch thick, 
was giving unexpectedly strong resist- 
ance. For the first time, too, we re- 
alized that the craft was leaking badly, 
and this, together with the amount of 
water already shipped, brought the gun- 
wales uncomfortably hear the pond level. 
The thought of the old tub’s foundering 
was at best a chilly one. A glance ahead, 
thirty yards to go, a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and we re- 
versed action, 
heading for the 
home shore. We 
could not. hasten 
hence made port 
none too soon. 


QUIPPED 
with better 
paddles, extra 

poles, and with a 
boat free of water, 
we recrossed the 
stretch at faster 
speed, when re- 
newed energy and 
more clever man- 
ceuvres forced a 
passage. Then we 
began taking notes 
and much of the 
story was simple 
reading. 

The buck, hard 
pressed by Sankey, 
had laid his course 
for Hubbard Pond, 
with the intention 
of swimming across 
to evade pursuit. 
His approach had 
been by a narrow 
neck of land, or spit, that reached well 
out from the main shore-line. Com- 
ing to the pond bank, he found a hun- 
dred yards of ice between him and the 
open water. There was no t&rning 
back save to confront the dog. He chose 
to face other music, made the plunge, 
and smashed his way for fifty yards to- 
ward freedom. A mass of hair still 
floating on the field of action bore wit- 
ness that the sharp ice edges had not 
curbed his courage. All this was clear 
—but what of Sankey? No sign of him 
on shore, no answer to our calls! Could 
it be that fear of punishment at our 
approach had caused him to retreat? 
Surely, with that buck hemmed in be- 
fore his very eyes, he had never left. 
Could the deer have pushed him under 
in such way that, coming up beneath the 
ice, he had struck off in a wrong direc- 
tion to find the surface? Or had a single 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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NUR/JE /NARK 
OR GATA. 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


Down from Marco to Caximbas, 
and Among the Mangrove Keys 
of the Gulf Coust. What is a 
Fisherman to Do When Barra- 
cuda Gets the Groupers? Man- 
eater and Hammer-head Para- 
dise. Three Adventurous Cruis- 
ers Fall in with a Mysterious 
Craft and a Still More Mysteri- 
ous Crew and Secure Definite 
Proof That Someone is “Shoot- 
ing Up” the Egret Rookeries. 


O the members of the little party, 

there was always picturesque value 

to the adventurous caraval that, 
having cruised successfully from Miami, 
down the East Coast, through the Keys 
and far up to Marco, in the Gulf, on 
the opposite side of Florida, was now 
jauntily headed for perhaps the most 
highly seasoned pages of its sporting 
diary. 

Repairs had been made to the Mae at 
Marco and she was towing her small 
charge with old-time assurance. Hen- 
dry, 2 monument of lantern-jawed com- 
placence, still kept to the wheel, with 
Mr. King ready to relieve him as _ oc- 
casion demanded. John, Jr., wad as 
active as a monkey, shifting from the 
larger craft to the smaller when the 
mood happened to strike him or when 
trolling took his fancy. 

The weather was as near perfect as 
fair skies, sunshine and pure, clean air 
could mhake it and the uneventful trip 
to Caximbas Pass was negotiated in 
short order. Who could believe that it 
was December 24th and that on the mor- 
row Christmas would light its candles 
over the universe of man! The fine 
sloping beach shimmered in the sun and 
they were fast approaching the mouth 
of the river, with a view of the town 
of Caximbas, like a fairy village in a 
magic sea, set high upon its quaint shell- 
mound bluff. This curious formation of 
shells—there are those who contend that 
Indians threw them there in the fever- 
ish search for pearls, five hundred years 
ago—reaches a height of fifty feet as 
it rises back of the shabby little town. 
For there is not much to Caximbas— 


- 


MACKEREL 
STARK. 


STOVELNEAD. 


a dozen or more houses and the’ 

smells and care-free abandon of 

a fishing community. Now and again, 
the dredges come in from the Gulf, with 
their loads of dripping clams and Cax- 
imbas cans them for the trade. Other- 
wise it is desolate, uninhabitated—an 
oasis, as. it were, between the upper 
regions of civilization and the bustling 
progressiveness of the Keys. The term 
oasis is used advisedly, for while there 
are few humans, the scenery is beautiful. 


OW the boat ran in between two 
large mangrove islands and the 
mainland, with Key Romano, some 
seven miles in length, a profitless realm 
of shiny beach’ and mangrove thickets 
over and through which the gulf waters 
wash with the coming and the going of 
the tides. 
As soon as the Mae was clear of the 
last swamp-land and the open water in- 


vited, Mr. King took the wheel, while: 


Hendry and John went to the launch 
for trolling. It was too fine a fishing 
ground to allow this opportunity to pass. 
Lines and spoons were rigged for 
grouper, of which there were any num- 
ber. Ten minutes had not passed be- 
fore Hendry caught a five-pounder but 
the tug on the cord suddenly eased and 
the guide ripped out a cuss that did the 
situation justice. 

“Barracuda got him,” Hendry growled, 
kicking the seat in his anger. 

All that remained of the grouper was 
a jagged head. Sharp teeth had done 
the trick with speed and despatch. 
Shortly afterward John had a similar 
experience. Another five-pound grouper 
fell prey to either hammer-head shark 
or barracuda. And so it went, time 
after time, and hour after hour. Not 
once was a whole grouper brought to 
the surface. The Mae seemed to be 
traversing a rather shallow area, in 
which grass grew luxuriantlv and oc- 
casional beds of mar] raised high enough 


to be dangerous. 

“We fish barracuda 
then,” .grunted .Hendry, 
“catch him and I hammer 
his head in with hatchet.” 
whereupon he lapsed into 
another spell of. fancy 
cussing that had enough 
Seminole mixed with it to 
give it veneer for young 
ears. 

And then Hendry pre- 
pared two two-hundred 
yard lengths of sash cord 
each with its chain-held 
string of three latge four- 
inch hooks. He had 
smuggled a fat mullet on 
board from Marco, in ex- 
pectation. of somnre such 
emergency, and long 
strips of the fish were 
fastened on the hooks. 

“More trolling?” John 
inquired, as Hendry made 
the sash cords fast to the 
launch seat, with a few 
feet of play to spare at 
their feet, “you could 
catch a whale with this 
rig.” 

And it was John’ who 
actually caught the’ first 
barracuda—a fifteen- 
pound flash of dark steel 
blue in the sunlight. Poor 
John was not expecting 
that sudden and _ tem- 
pestuous yank. The play 
of cord caught one foot 
and the boy was slammed 
over against the side of 
the launch with a force 
that might have resulted 
painfully had not Hen- 
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The Egret is on the verge of extinction. Read what our native authorities have to say: 
Tourists who went to Florida prior! to 1880 have told me of prairies white with Egrets, of 
bushy islands glistening in the sun-like snow banks. Now you may look for miles along a lake 
shore and perhaps in the distance see a solitary Egret, which as your approach, with a frightened 


8 
birds—Herons, Egrets and Terns—during o 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THESE BIRDS IS A BLOT ON FLORIDA’S HISTORY.” 


And again :— 

The curse of these birds was the beautiful plumes or ‘aigrettes’ which they wear only in 
the nesting season and which, for this reason, have often been called the ‘Bridal’ plumes. The 
story of the destruction of these herons for their plumage is perhaps the most disheartening and 
certainly the saddest of any connected with the killing of wild birds in this country. herons 
and egrets nest in large colonies and the men employed by the feather dealers to obtain the 
plumes, visit these colonies when the nesting season is at it’s height and when the mother love 
of the parent birds is so strong that no amount of shooting will make them leave the place. 
Here, usually with small, noiseless rifles the herons are 


come in a 


feeding ground with food for their young, as they sit u 
ttracted m . 


* 


pitifully eal wanip  Denea! 
pitiful ing, sometimes for days, for their parents who lie in the swa 
backs torn out, that women may wear the looted plumes in their hats.” — 5 


dry caught him. Mr. King saw what 
had happened and slowed down the en- 
gine, while the two of them played with 
that fighting-mad barracuda. The Mae 
swung slowly around, and Hendry’s 
teeth clicked as he braced himself and 
brought in John’s prize. 

“Wow!” shouted John, “he’s first 
cousin to a man-eater. Look at those 
teeth.” He ended with a gurgle of dis- 
may as the guide delivered a blow with 
a hatchet that took some of the fight 
out of the big fish. 

“See mouth,” Hendry suggested, hold- 
ing it wide, and still convulsively jerk- 
ing, “sometime barracuda pulled in boat 
and cause lots trouble. Big teeth—like 
shark—long—make ugly wound. I see 
barracuda break man’s wrist when he 
thrash around. Crunch—very bad!” 

And then John’s delighted companion 
demonstrated how the three hooks did 
their work. That whirling strip of mul- 

‘t had been irresistible, but the last 

« had saved the day. It was seldom 
at they went further than the second. 


R. KING called a halt to further 

fishing, despite its allurements. 

They must make Round Key be- 
fore nightfall and the afternoon was 
waning. In any event, despite the bad 
luck at grouper fishing, the barracuda 
made up for the first disappointment 
and John, Jr., yielded to the call of the 
next camp. 

But the Mae’s engine began to mis- 
behave again, shortly after the new 
start. Marco had provided new spark 
plugs and other requisites. That hole 
in the leaky cylinder, caused by rust, 
had never been adequately repaired. A 
new cylinder was really the only answer 
to the problem and Marco did not keep 
such a thing in stock. In order to make 
any headway at all, Mr. King. saw it 
would be necessary to file out the old 
break and plug it with a larger peg 
of cypress. Cypress swells, when wet, 
and until it burns out, is not a bad 
makeshift. 

Things went monotonously and at four 
o’clock they were rolling pretty well in 
the roughening water, with no hope of 
an early get-a-way. It was then that 


they had their 
first glimpse of 
the “Spoonbill,” 
of Key West. 
Around from 
behind the but- 
ton-like mass that was Round Key, 
dimly seen to the southeast, came a boat. 
As she slowly approached, they made her 
out to be a sixty-foot, two-masted shar- 
pie, traveling under her own power, with 
sails reefed. She was dirty white in 
color and was totally unlike any craft 
they had seen along the Gulf Coast. 

Hendry, grease from head to foot, 
stood up astern, and watched her, with 
an expression of quiet interest. Mr. 
King and John were equally engrossed. 
What was it about this newcomer, that 
gave her marked individuality? They 
could not put it in words, yet they 
sensed it the moment she began to take 
definite form against the yellowing sky. 

Now she was off their starboard and 
obviously making for the Mae on a direct 
ine. When within a hundred feet, she 
stopped and a short, stockily-built man 
could be seen atop the cabin, waving his 
hands. 

“Hello. ... Hello, there!” 
sounded across the water. 

An answering call was given. 

“Any extra gasoline?” inquired the 
stout person on the cabin of The Spoon- 
bill. 

“Two freshly-filled drums,” was Mr. 
King’s reply. 

“Can we get five gallons from you 

.. . it’s an emergency need,” continued 
the stout gentleman. “All out—or near- 
ly so. It would be a real favor.” 

“We'll let you have the gasoline for a 
return-favor,” said Mr. King, “engine 
trouble here... . hole in cylinder that 
lets in water. Can you tow us over to 
the lee of Round Key? Don’t want to be 


a voice 


we 
Hy) 


a 
iS 


caught 
here at 
night.” # 
The an-; 
swer was a 
prompt 
one. The small 
power boat they had 
been towing behind 
The Spoonbill was 
seen to put off and 
in a moment or so it 
came alongside, with 
a tow-line. The oc- 
cupant was a study in char- 
acter. This man, whom they 
had not seen before was an- 
gular, abominably dressed 
and with hair and beard that 
had not been clipped in many 
months. He was a veritable 
hermit; bronzed and weather- 
beaten. Methodically he 
tossed up the line and Hen- 
dry made it fast. A can had 
been brought for the gas- 
oline. Obvious it was that 
the stout person was taking 
no chances. Hendry did the 
honors and away sped the lit- 
tle power boat. Not a dozen 
words had been exchanged. 
“T wouldn’t call him ex- 
actly hospitable,” sniffed 
John, “wonder who he is and 
where he came from. That’s 
a grand make-up. If he had 
a cutlass and a sash he’d be 
a pirate.” 


- 


RY Dias 
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Craw Fish! Well rather. And they make the common lobster of everyday com- 
merce look like fiddlers. There is no sweeter meat in the Gulf Waters 


Mr. King looked up but did not reply. 
Hendry was rubbing his chin and 
thinking in the usual Hendry way. 


HUS it transpired that the Mae was 
towed under the lee of Round Key 
at sunset, where she dropped an- 

chor in comparatively shallow water. 
Much to their surprise, the larger craft 
also anchored, not a hundred feet away. 
There was nothing to take them ashore, 
for the Key was merely a barren, unin- 
habitated island of cabbage-palm, but- 
tonwood and mangrove. 

Hendry prepared a corking good sup- 
per of barracuda—the meat is dark and 
appetizing, and this, with plenty of cof- 
fee and biscuits made in the little “dutch 
oven” that was set astride the fire pot. 
And Hendry could make biscuit! 

At eight o’clock a wonderful moon 
suddenly bobbed up from the upper 
fringe of the Big Cypress. It haloed 
water and land with a mystic, thrilling 
coat of silver. 

“Suppose we go over and see our 
friends across the way,” suggested Mr. 
King, “they might have some mechanical 
solution for our leaking cylinder prob- 
lem. It’s worth a try.” 

All three crawled into the launch and 
they were soon alongside the “mystery 
ship,” as John was inclined to call it. 
Only the lights in her double cabin were 
visible. But the noisy launch had 
brought some one on deck. 

“Hello-o-o!” came that same drawling 
voice. 

“Are visitors welcome?” inquired Mr. 
King, “we thought you might give us 
some advice... . about the leaky cyl- 
inder.” 

A momentary, reluctant pause, and 
then — 

“Sure.” 

Down all three stepped into the dimly 
lighted cabin—a large and roomy one, 
equipped for long cruises. John had time 
to note, with some surprise, as he de- 
scended the hatchway steps, that the out- 
side top of that cabin was tacked solid 


with coon skins. There were dozens of 
them, expertly arranged to dry. 

And such a cabin! 

Piles of skins of cat, coon and even 
deer. Cases filled with stuffed tropic 
birds. Shelves that groaned with queer 
bottles and sinister black tin boxes. One 
giant glass container held no less than 
fifty pounds of powdered arsenic. There 
was alum and bulbous wads of cotton 
and mechanical contrivances that looked 
oddly surgical in their sleek metal trays. 
Forward there were two dishevelled 
bunks. Of food there was a-plenty— 
cans and bags and boxes of it in end- 
less array—a perfect treasure trove of 
supplies. 

John was hypnotized by the odor and 
the contents of that cabin. He sensed 
the art of the taxidermist and the ad- 
venturous spirit of the true sportsman. 
Romance tinged the very air. 

It soon became apparent that The 
Spoonbill could not assist them in an 
engine way. Flynt, who was the Cap- 
tain and the Mate and the Chief En- 
gineer and any number of other things 
about this strange boat accompanied 
Hendry to the Mae and had a look at 
the obstinate cylinder, but he shook his 
head emphatically. As they were leav- 
ing, the guide ran back to Mr. King’s 
kit bag and extracted something which 
he put in his side pocket with extra care. 

Upon their return, they found that 
John, Jr., had been made superlatively 
happy. Tipley, owner of The Spoonbill, 
had picked out a very beautiful pink 
spoonbill—a nearly perfect specimen— 
and presented it to the boy with his com- 
pliments, plus instructions in taxidermy, 
and a handy set of blow-pipes, drills with 
spiral ratchets, etc., for bird eggs. 


N the meanwhile, Mr. King, who had 
been a bit suspicious from the very 
first glimpse of that Round Key shar- 
pie, had listened, without asking ques- 
tions. No one asks questions up these 
rivers and in these waters. It is one of 
the things that is distinctly not done. 
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Those who have been there will tell you 
that the speediest way to get yourself 
disliked, is to hang out a question mark. 
The reason is fairly obvious. The men 
of this locality are, as a rule, “wanted 
for something.” There are Key West 
renegades, and Florida crackers with a 
price on their heads and, here and there, 
a man of intelligence from some un- 
known place, who, for reasons best known 
to himself, wishes to be dead in the eyes 
of the world. 

Mark Tipley belonged to the latter 
class. Mr. King had not talked with him 
ten minutes before he saw that the long 
beard and the shaggy growth of hair 
and the almost filthy clothes, were but 
the crust of a remarkable character. 
Tipley had a splendid command of lan- 
guage, was an interesting talker and had 
traveled far. 

He allowed it to be understood that, 
with Flynt, a Key West fisherman and 
guide, he was spending a year along the 
gulf, collecting specimens, for purely 
scientific purposes. The appearance of 
the cabin certainly bore this out. It was 
like the quaint shop of a professional 
taxidermist. Mr. King made mental note 
of the fact that they were long on coon 
skins. 

Tipley was an expert at skinning, cur- 
ing and mounting. He had many speci- 
mens to illustrate his handiwork, and gave 
John an hour’s careful talk on the sub- 
ject. This, of course, quite won over the 
boy, who had a natural aptitude for tax- 
idermy and was eager to take home many 
trophies of the trip to his mother and 
sister. The pink spoonbill, along with 
many others in the cabin, had been shot 


We seemed to have run into a World of 

Sharks. Here and there, a passing 

cruiser would hoist captured monsters as 

proof that overboard bathing might not 
prove healthy sport 
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Even to experienced fishermen, the whip 

ray remains a constant marvel. It’s 

markings are strangely beautiful and as 
may be seen, they grow to great size 


up Nine-mile lake, so Tipley explained. 
The innumerable coons had been trapped 
by Captain Flynt, who went out each day 
along the Mangrove island beaches, and 
set them for the value of the pelts. 
“Worth more than otter,” was Flynt’s 
laconic observation. And again Mr. King 
wondered. No scientific society would be 
particularly anxious to receive a con- 
signment of coon skins! The circum- 
stances were strangely conflicting. 

And once Captain Flynt had said The 
Spoonbill came from Long Key. Tipley 
had mentioned Key West. Flynt, how- 
ever, although he looked like Rip Van 
Winkle and had the manners of a pirate, 
knew everything there was to know about 
fishing and trapping, and Hendry mooned 
up to him in a jiffy, making him talk a 
perfect streak. John, too, was eager to 
hear some of these stories of Big Cypress 
adventure. 

There against the cabin wall, was a 
splendid deer skin. It made Hendry’s 
eyes glitter with envy. Captain Flynt 
said that he had shot it far up Turner 
River, beyond the cypress strands. No— 
there were no deer near the gulf. 

It was remembered that the jug of 
rum received in exchange from Johnny 
Billy was under one of the seats in the 
launch, and Mr. King secured it, offer- 
ing liberal cupsful to Tipley and the 
Captain. This act broke the last bar- 
riers of mysterious reserve. And as the 
surveyor told of his mission to survey 
ground in the Everglades and along Big 
Cypress, Tipley waxed eloquently talk- 
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morning and there was a pot of the 
thick, full-flavored chowderish mixture, 
ready to heat. It tasted bully good: 
Even John, who ‘was not much for 
“queer” concoctions was forced to admit 
that “Flipper” from stingray was de- 
licious. 


T was ten o’clock when meal and stories 

were finished, and then Tipley made 

a chance remark that ended almost 
as Hendry had planned. 

“If I give you a pair of scissors will 
you cut my hair?” asked the owner of 
The Spoonbill, “I can’t stand this mop 
any longer. Saw myself in a mirror this 
morning and it gave me a shock. We 
look like a couple of mangroves hung 
with moss.” 

“Sure I’ll act barber,” assented Mr. 
King, “but why use scissors when there 
is something superlatively better. I have 
a pair of very professional clippers on 
tha Mae—take them along for my beard. 
I’ll get those and make a good job of it.” 

Hendry dipped into his pocket and pro- 
duced the clippers. 

He afterwards declared that he had 
intended using them on Captain Flynt, 
whether asked or not. John laughed un- 
til he cried, watching the operation. Tip- 
ley was given a pretty decent beard trim 
and hair cut, but when The Spoonbill’s 
barber reached Flynt, he solemnly left a 
ridge of hair in the middle of the Cap- 
tain’s head similar to famous Zip, of 
the Barnum & Bailey circus. But Flynt 
seemed unaware of the trick that had 
been played upon him. When Mr. King 
finished, the floor of the cabin was one 
mass of hair—some of it red, for Tipley’s 
beard was picturesquely auburn. 

As they were preparing to leave, John 
did a little rummaging on his own ac- 
count. He lifted one of the locker seats 
beneath the bunks, having detected a 
feathered foot protruding. In the shal- 
low space there were bodies—gorgeous 
white, fluffy birds. 

“Oh, Gee!” was his sudden exclama- 
tion. 

Tipley turned in a 


second. So did 
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Flynt. The latter made a running jump 
to the boy’s side and yanked down the 
top of the locker. It was all accom- 
plished before anyone quite realized the 
significance of the act. 

“Better stay out of there!” warned Tip- 
ley, “I keep poisonous chemicals in that 
locker—and there are birds in it, too— 
birds that have been dead too long.” 

“TI think you should keep your fingers 
out of things,” reprimanded Mr. King, 
frowning at the boy. 

“It’s all right—don’t mind,” said Tip- 
ley, master of the situation, “but I didn’t 
want him to have a finger burned off 
or an eye put out. Where are you fel- 
lows going tomorrow?” 

“Turner River,” said Mr. King. 

“Why not try the Thickehunahatchee 
for deer?” suggested Tipley, whereat 
Captain Flint nodded, and Hendry grunt- 
ed his approval, “it’s Christmas! Make 
it a celebration. We will have some fresh 
venison and perhaps a turkey or two. 
That is real game country. The boy 
will get all the fishing he wants—and 
perhaps we shall secure something 
worthy of saving for his collection.” 

“We’re on!” replied Mr. King, on the 
spur of the moment. 

He accepted the invitation for more 
than one reason. 

They cruised about for a half hour 
in the moonlight, for never was there 
fairer Christmas Eve than this. Not a 
breath of air stirring and the tufted 
cabbage-palms, water oaks, buttonwood 
and mulberry trees of Round Key sharp- 
ly defined, against the starry sky. Hen- 
dry’s pipe had an inviting, aromatic per- 
fume and he was crooning to himself 
as he stood at the wheel. They went 
far up the shore and slowly back to the 
Mae. She rested snugly under the lee 
of the island, her one light shining a 
welcome. 

And there beyond, ghostly in the moon- 
light, was that other boat, a dull, grey 
mass, unrelieved by so much as a glim- 
mer. 

John and his father were tucked away 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


ative. Suspicion was allayed. 

Nothing would do but that Flynt 
should serve some of his famous “Sting- 
ray Flipper.” They had caught one that 


Fishermen like best to lazily cruise in and out and around the fantastic button-balls 
of islands that are characteristic of this coast. And every island has it’s fringe of 
oysters, it’s game and it’s fishing nooks 
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ISHING 
F in huts far 

out on the 
midwinter ice of 
Lake Erie is a 
novelty among 
pastimes that is 
growing rapidly 
in popularity. 
For several years 
this style of fish- 
ing was carried 
on .purely as a 
commercial prop- 
osition, but such 
is no longer the 
case. Piscatori- 
ally inclined busi- 
ness and profes- 
sional men of 
Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit and other 
cities have found 
it to be one of the 
most alluring of 
sports and are in- 
vading the field 
in increasing 
numbers each 
winter. 

The originator 
of hut fishing is 
said to have been 
Frank Shirley, a 
boatbuilder and 
skipper residing 
in Lakeside, Ohio, 
a short distance 
west of Cleveland. 
He is accredited 
with being the father of “Piketown, 
which is probably the largest of the hut 
fishing colonies on the southern side of 
Lake Erie. Last winter “Piketown” 
consisted of some 300 huts, about eighty 
percent of which were used by commer- 
cial fishermen and the rest by men who 
liked the sport and did not care a rap 
about the money there was in it. And 
last year, incidentally, there was extra- 
ordinarily big money in it—net profits 
ranging anywhere from $25 to $75 a day. 
At 15 and 16 cents a pound, undressed, 


” 


the catch has to be considerable to total , 


$75, as a simple process of mathematics 
easily demonstrates. The prices were 
higher last winter due to the war, with 
its resultant conservation of meats, and 
this provided an eager market for all 
the fish that could be caught. 

HE favorite hut fishing grounds are 
at Monroe Piers, Mich., a few miles 
south of, Detroit, at Toledo Beach, 

about eight miles south of Monroe Piers, 
and the shoals in the vicinity of Put- 
in Bay. But the fishing is done more or 
less almost anywhere on the southern 
side of the lake—Ballast Island, Starve 
Island, Middle Bass, Rattlésnake, Green 


LAKE ERIE HUT FISHING 


ONE OF THE MOST ALLURING OF WINTER SPORTS WHICH IN- 
CIDENTALLY COMBINES RECREATION WITH FINANCIAL GAIN 


By JEFFERSON WILLIAMSON 


The huts are made of the lightest materials to enhance their portability 


Island, these are but a few of the haunts 
of the fishermen. 

The fishermen go out anywhere from 
half a mile to more than two miles off 
shore. You will find venturesome ones 
out two and a half miles on the steamer 
lane in what is known as the South Pas- 
sage, where the water is thirty feet deep 
or more. But as a rule, the average 
fisherman is content to remain closer in- 
shore. The fishing is satisfying there 
and the risks are fewer. 

The fishing generally begins in Jan- 
uary, after the low December tempera- 
tures kave hardened the ice to a thick- 
ness of from six to eighteen inches and 
continues until the end of February or 
as late as the middle of March. It all 
depends on the condition of the ice, and 
that, in turn, of course is dependent on 
the weather. 

The shanties, or saiat in which the 
fishing is done generally are six feet 
long, four wide and seven high. They 
are made of the lightest of materials to 
enhance their portability. On a two-by- 
one-inch wooden framework canvas is 
tacked, sometimes burlap bags, some- 
times tin sheeting. But the ideal cov- 
ering is canvas. There is a door, of 
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course, and a 
small window, 
but the window is 
kept heavily 
blinded while the 
fishing is being 
done. The fisher- 
man uses it only 
when he wants to 
peer out occasion- 
ally for one rea- 
son or another. 
But while he is 
fishing he must 
have darkness, 
absolute darkness. 
In this darkness 
_ the fisherman sits 
on a stool and 
peers down into 
the hole he has 
cut through the 
ice. This hole 
should be about 
15 inches wide 
and 24 to 30 in- 
ches long, chipped 
away slantingly 
underneath so the 
fisherman can see 
the approach of 
the fish before it 
reaches the hole 
proper. It is so 
clear in the dark- 
ness that the sand 
bottom is visible 
and the antics of 
the cannibalistic 
pike as they grab 
for the decoy can be observed clearly 
in every detail. Any moving object can 
be seen clearly in the water. The prin- 
ciple is the same as that of the Catalina 
Island glass bottomed boats. 

There is one other requisite in the 
construction of the hut. Its canvas roof 
must have a chimney, for ventilation, a 
chimney say about a foot high, with a 
raised hood. This ventilator is an ab- 
solute necessity as will be seen farther 
on. 

When the fisherman has located his 
hut, the first thing he does is to bed 
its base with snow. This helps to an- 
chor it, assures its stability against the 
forty-mile breezes that are quite com- 
mon on Lake Erie in midwinter. It also 
adds to the interior warmth of the hut. 
But warmth is an easy problem, for 
each hut is provided with a diminutive 
stove, usually oil burners, which make 
the hut so cozy that the fisherman per- 
spires in his shirt sleeves. 

In addition to bedding snow around 
the base of the hut, the fisherman usually 
takes extra precautions to see that his 
structure will “stay where it is put,” by 
anchoring it with light ropes and wooden 
pegs driven into the ice. 
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HE huts are hauled to the scene by 
horse and cart, or by auto delivery 
wagon, and they are moved from 

one location to another on the ice by the* 
same means, for it is seldom that a fish- 

erman remains a great length of time 

on any one spot. As long as the fish 

keep running he remains, but when the 

run seems to have stopped he goes to 

another position. The habits of the fish 

regulate the habits of the fishermen. 

The fishing is done both by spears, or 
gigs, and by hook and line, short drop 
lines or handlines. Pike are speared; 
pickerel, ‘yellow-ringed perch and sun- 
fish take the line, with live or frozen 
minnows as the bait. Spearing and 
hooking may be done simultaneously 
through the same hole. The perch and 
sunfish run in schools. One may catch 
a bushel of them in a very short time, 
and then again the catch may be only 
a few in a day. Their weight ranges 
from one to four pounds. But invariably 
the bulk of the catch is perch and sun- 
fish, despite the steady regularity with 
which the fisherman may be able to plant 
his spearpoint between the ribs of the 
voracious pike. 

Pike, perch and sunfish are caught at 
short distances out from the shore; the 
fisherman must go farther out to get 
pickerel, out to 28 or 30 feet of water. 
Quite often bass are caught, too, but 
these must be thrown back into the wa- 
ter because it is illegal to catch them. 
The bass generally are found in deep 
water, usually where there is a current. 


T is the pike fishing that furnishes 
the greatest amount of excitement and 
requires the greatest amount of skill. 

The fisherman uses wooden minnows, 
which he prefers to whittle out himself. 
The shop minnow seldom, if ever, suits 
him. There are old-timers in the Put-in 
Bay district who spend many hours of 
their spare time in the fall and summer 
whittling out these minnows and experi- 
menting with them in a tub of water, 
for the minnow must be made to do cir- 
cus stunts, to dance like a jack-on-a- 
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stick at the end of a piece of cord. When 
the whittling is completed, the minnows 
are sandpapered, a bit here, a bit there 
until they: reach a state of perfection 
satisfactory to the fisherman. The min- 
nows one fisherman cuts out for him- 
self never would do for another fisher- 
man. Each has individual whims about 
the manner in which the decoy should 
behave in the water. There is no swap- 
ping of products, no dependency on one 
another except that one man might listen 
to another’s suggestions, then ignore 
them or accept them as he saw fit. 

When the whittling and sandpapering 
is completed the minnows are painted a 
shade resembling a live fish, or some dark 
color. The minnows are about six in- 
ches long. Each fisherman generally 
has a collection of them—the one he 
used last summer, the one he made this 
summer and others he has had for a 
varying number of years. The spirit of 
improvement on one’s own handiwork 
is a constant stimulus to steady annual 
output. The casual fisherman, out only 
for the sport of the thing, gets his de- 
coys either from these hardy native sons 
or buys them in a sporting goods store, 
and all things considered, gets along 
just as well with them, I dare say. At 
least, he is generally satisfied with the 
results. 

The decoy minnow must be kept on 
the move. Attaching it to a cord the 
fisherman drops it into the water to a 
depth of about two feet. There he keeps 
it darting around in a circle. And he 
poises his spear, which is of the five- 
tined type. The pike gets inquisitive 
about it. At lightning speed he -darts 
forward and strikes the minnow, and 
goes by. A minute or two later he 
comes back slowly, to find out what sort 
of strange animal he has encountered. 
He noses his way slowly. Spear poised, 
the fisherman nails him. The aim is 
generally amidships, so that if the aim 
is poor, or the pike starts his getaway 
for some reason earlier than usual, the 
spear has a moment’s more time in which 
to impale him. The barbs of the tines 





The hut in the foreground is one of the best types, warm, and comfortable in the coldest weather 
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hook under his bones and hold fast. His 
doom is sealed. 

Some of the fishermen put a three- 
gang hook on the minnows to bother the 
pike a moment until they have time to 
spear him, for the spearing must be done 
with tremendous rapidity. But the old, 
practised fisherman wants none of the 
three-gang hook. 


the best in the history of the sport. 

On one day, with the “wind from 
the west when fish bite best,” 200 pike 
were taken in each of two huts near 
Lakeside, and big catches were general 
throughout the season. Five pounders 
were not uncommon and very few of 
the pike weighed less than two pounds. 
The biggest pike of the season weighed 
six and one-half pounds and measured 
four feet, a veracious fisherman asserts. 

It is a poor fisherman who cannot get 
at least twenty-five pike a day. Com- 
mercial fishermen grew rich on the kill 
last winter. Their market was steady 
and certain, and in many cases they did 
not even have to take the trouble to 
deliver their catches. Automobiles run- 
ning out over the ice constantly took 
up all the supply they had and paid 
them spot cash if demanded. These prof- 
its lured many newcomers to the field, 
made many commercial fishermen out of 
men who combined business with pleas- 
ure—men from the little towns and cities 
along the lake, postmasters, storekeepers, 
lawyers, doctors, all sorts and conditions 
of men who tried their luck for two or 
three days at a stretch or two or three 
weeks, whenever they could spare the 
time from their regular pursuits, 

The cost of the hut, spear, lines and 
all other requisites ranges between $30 
and $40, and are easily obtainable, par- 
ticularly in the villages in the Put-in 
Bay neighborhood. 

Among these appurtenances not thus 
far mentioned is a small scoop net with 
which to pick up the scum ice that may 
have been ground away somewhere, or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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MAKING YOUR OWN BASS BUGS 


A PLEASANT OCCUPATION FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS THAT LINKS 
MEMORIES OF LAST YEAR WITH ANTICIPATIONS OF THE COMING SEASON 


AVING hinted quite broadly in a pre- 
vious article on bass fishing with 
homemade floating flies that I 

would not be averse to revealing the mys- 
teries of the construction thereof, the 
editor has been unkind enough to take 
advantage of my weak moment—but I 
trust the result may help some brother 
of the rod to while away his winter even- 
ings, while the wife knits another sweater 
for the boys who are still over there and 
the kids are roasting apples and pop- 
ping corn before the fire. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
as best I can the various steps in the 
making, but pictures, however good, 
never explain, at least to me, just how 
each step was taken and many essential 
points cannot be illustrated. 

The first step should be to prepare the 
colored shellacs with which to paint the 
bodies, which are of cork and do not 
take oil paints and varnish well and dry 
too slowly. 

Get half a pint of white shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol and one ounce each of 
yellow, red, white and brown dry paint 
colors, and a small amount of the dry 
powdered aluminum. Then take a one- 
ounce clear glass stoppered bottle for 
each color you intend to make and pour 
them half full of the shellac. Add color 
and shake well, until all the color is well 
mixed with the shellac. Enough color 
should be used to give good covering 
quality, otherwise too many coats are 
required. Light colors require more of 
the pigment then darker colors. If you 
get it too thick a little alcohol will thin 
the mixture and should they evaporate 
alcohol will restore them perfectly. A 
medium heavy body is easier to apply 
than one too thin as it runs off and 
requires more coats to produce strong 
colors. 


The yellow and red may be blended 


in another bottle to produce a good, deep 
orange, and other similar mixtures can 
be produced by experimenting. Always 
keep the glass stoppers in the bottles 
tight to prevent evaporation. 

A small, cheap bristle brush, say %- 
inch in diameter, will serve to apply the 
shellacs, as a good brush is soon stiffened 
anyhow and the painting is rather crude 
because shellac doesn’t “work” like 
paint. Dipping is good if your bottles 
have wide enough mouths and a hat pin 
serves well to carry the bodies while 


being dipped. 


EXT get a small flat-nose plier, a 
pair of straight manicure scissors 
as delicate as possible, a dozen 
sneck hooks, size 3/0 or 2/0 as you pre- 
fer, a couple of dozen No. 3 extra long 
corks as free from pores and defects as 
possible, a couple of sheets each of 0 
and 00 sandpaper, and 2 spools of waxed 
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dental floss. The sneck hooks may be 
changed to some other style if not ob- 


tainable, but be sure to select a hook. 


with a large eye, rather stiff shank, yet 
not too heavy, and of best quality. Car- 
lisle’s are too light and springy, O’Shaugh- 


paper works best on the materials. 

Next cut small notches about 2-inch 
deep across belly to simulate the natural 
segments on a real bug, and a notch 
around the entire body at what would be 
the neck of the bug, so your body then 


A photograph illustrating the successive steps in making bass bugs 


nessy’s are too blunt and heavy, while 


’ Pennell’s have a turned down eye which 


spoils them to loop the leader through, 
even if the eye were big enough. 

With the pliers bend the offset out 
of the sneck hooks as a straight set 
hook works best on these flies. Take 
one of the corks and with a sharp pocket 
knife trim off the edge of the larger end, 
cut a slice off one side to form the belly, 
then trim the smaller end so the cork 
appears as in illustration No. 2. Smooth 
up the entire cork now, so it will finish 
nicely, using whichever grade of sand- 


looks like illustration No. 3. 
Stretch across your desk, or elsewhere 
out of the way, a piece of string to hang 


- the bodies on while they are drying after 


each coat of enameling. 

Take some common pins and bend their 
heads over so they make hooks or han- 
gers—using the pliers for this. These 
with the bodies impaled upon the points 
will hang nicely and the bent pins also 
make a handle to use while applying 
the shellacs or enamels. Impale the bod- 
ies at the small end so the excess shellac 
will gravitate to the large end which is 
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the head, as this end gets the brunt of 
all weeds, brush and other wearing fric- 
tion when in use and the enamels wear 
off first on the head, unless made thicker 
on that part of the body. 


FTER as many bodies are made and 
A ready for painting as you want, in- 
sert the pin hangers and apply two 
or three coats of colors as you choose, 
allowing each coat to dry well, especially 
the last. 
While the coats are drying prepare 
the hooks by tying on the “tails.” For 
this I use the long hair from the tails 


of deer, squirrel, coons, fox or skunks, 
or any other that is long and wiry. Quite 
a range of color may thus be had in 
natural hair and the selection or blend- 
ing is entirely optional with you. 

The best way to keep the hair in shape 
for handling is to leave it on the skin, 
either dried or tanned and then select 
and cut off each time with the manicure 
scissors just the amount you wish to use. 
This keeps the end even in a natural 
way and prevents getting the colors all 
jumbled up. 
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When you have selected a small bunch 
of hair, gather its outer ends in a neat 
bundle so you can grasp it between thumb 
and forefinger, cut it away close to the 
skin, work out all the short hairs and 
fur by blowing them away while holding 
the hairs by their outer ends, then tie 
on as hereafter described. 

When the cork bodies are well dried 
a hole must be made through endwise, 
to pass the hook through. This hole 
should be started at the large end and 
below the center, so the finished fly will 
have more weight below than above and 
consequently float with back up and hook 





Different types of bass bugs; several have seen active service 


down. The hole should emerge near the 
small .end in the belly portion. 

The best way I have ever found to 
make this hole is to bore if with a dent- 
ists’ drill using a bur size Nos. 6 or 7, 


which is about y-inch in diameter, but 


if you can’t find a dentist who will ac- 
commodate you, a hot wire about the 
size of a coarse hairpin would burn the, 
hole neat and smooth. If you prefer 
the cork body can be cut in half end- 
wise before enameling, a groove made 
for the hook and the two halves tied 
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together at the neck and near the tail 
after the hook with tail tied on has been 
placed, but this is more trouble and less 
neat than the bored hole. 

The hole should be enlarged slightly 
at the tail end, so the slight bundle made 
in tying the tail hairs to hook will find 
room without stretching or splitting the 
cork. This back end should be split out 
about %-inch after the hole is bored, 
using the manicure scissors, and leaving 
the body appearing like illustrations. 
Nos. 5 and 6, on the opposite page. 


YING the tails on hooks is done best 
as follows: Cut off about 12 inches 
of the waxed dental floss, and tie 

a loop that will, when drawn tight, be 
a knot, leaving one end long and one 
short. 

Lay this loop at hand and select and 
cut off the hair to be used. Remove 
short hairs and place around hook, so 
the loop may then be slipped over hook 
shank and hairs and drawn tight. Wrap 
the hair tightly on shank for half an 
inch, as smoothly as possible and tieing 
in hard knot. Illustration No. 7 shows 
this completed. 

Next apply shellac to the wrapped por- 
tion and‘insert eye of hook in tail end 
of body and push gently through until 
the tied portion is inside of body and 
eye of hook is protruding from head, as 
shown in figure 8. The point of hook 


- should be turned downward and a coat 


of shellac added to help keep the hook 
in position. 

Let this coat of shellac dry before ty- 
ing on the wings. 

When ready to add the wings cut the 
groves or notches on the side of neck 
so the cork is again exposed, as the flare 
of the wings depends on your drawing 
the thread deep into these notches and 
the enamel prevents the cork readily giv- 
ing to the pressure. 

Cut off about 18 inches of the waxed 
dental floss and tie it tightly around the 
neck in the groove, leaving one end long, 
and making the knot either on back or 
belly side. Select and cut off hair for 
each wing and have them paired as to 
length, color, mixture, etc. Place hair 
in position on one side of fly, pass the 
long end of thread around neck groove 
over wing and tie tight. Then place 
other wing and with long end wrap six 


-or eight turns around the neck groove, 


drawing tight on first turns till desired 
flare is obtained. Tie in hard knot and 
trim off ends of thread and hair close, 
using the manicure scissors. Shellac the 
wrapping and head, several coats, using 
a different color from the body if you 
wish. I use a light color or white on the 
heads, as it aids in watching the fly as 
you retrieve it when fishing. 

As a finishing touch. go over the whole 
body with some of the uncolored shellac 
as it adds brilliancy and gloss and is 
more water-proof than those containing 
colors. 

Tying the wings on will be the hardest 
at first, but a few trials will make your 
fingers more deft, and teach you how 
to get the set to the wings that makes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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SAVE NEW JERSEY’S PHEASANTS! 
THE following communication has been received 
from the American Game Protective Association : 

“Disturbing rumors are afloat with regard to an 
attempt to remove protection from ringneck hen 
pheasants in New Jersey. The five-year closed sea- 
son on these birds expires this year. It should be, 
by all means, renewed. If it is not, years of devoted 
and successful work on the part of Mr. Duncan 
Dunn, superintendent of the New Jersey state game 
farm, will go for naught. New York has been pro- 
ducing more ringnecks than New Jersey, as it has 
three state farms, and its breeding operations have 
covered a longer period of years, yet a proposal 
to remove the protection afforded the female of the 
species would find the sportsmen of that state in 
arms instanter. 

Here is an opportunity for the newly-formed New 
Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. It is also 
taken for granted that the Board of Game Com- 
missioners will act vigorously in this matter. Every 
sportsman in New Jersey should file his protest at 
once, both with the board and his representative in 
the legislature, too. It will take only about two 
years to make the ringneck a memory in New Jer- 
sey, if protection is‘removed from the hen. To 
take such action when years of intelligent stocking 
are beginning to bear fruit would be suicidal. New 
Jersey sportsmen should arise in their might and 
protest.” 

If it is the desire of the sportsmen of New J ersey 
further to propagate the ringneck pheasant it-is 
highly important that the protection of the hen bird 
be continued, but while on this subject it should 
be stated that the sportsmen of this country have 
never been and are not at present united on the de- 
sirability of introducing foreign game birds into 
American coverts. Many experienced and able stu- 
dents of game conservation believe that all of our 
efforts: and money should be devoted to the propaga- 
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tion of native birds, and many believe that the scar- 
city of native birds in sections of the country where 
the ringneck pheasants have been introduced is due 
largely to the carniverous and predatory habits of 
these wily Orientals. 
A SPORTSMEN’S MEMORIAL TO A GREAT LEADER 
‘THE National Association of Audubon Societies and 
its affiliated State Organizations, Bird Societies 
and Sportsmen’s Clubs, throughout the country, will 
at once begin the work of providing for the ultimate 
erection of a notable work of art to be known as the 
Roosevelt, Memorial Bird Fountain. 

There is not the slightest doubt, but what the 
lovers of out-of-door life will combine to support 
this tribute to our great fallen leader. Colonel 
Roosevelt was the most forceful champion of wild 
life conservation the world has ever produced. He 
exposed the school of sham nature writers and drove 
them to cover under the stinging appellation of na- 
ture fakers. He encouraged by example, by influ- 
ence and by contributions the work of scientific 
natural history study. As President he established 
the principle of the United States Bird Reservations 
and by executive order created thirty-eight of these 
federal bird sanctuaries. As a hunter he taught the 
world lessons in straight, clean sportsmanship. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, the Secretary of the Audubon 
Society, who originated the idea, has been:given the 
approval of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

It is understood that the most eminent sculptors 


in America will present plans for the fountain which 


when completed will be not only the most unique 
but one of the handsomest works of out-of-door art 
in the world. Its location will be decided upon later. 
A National Committee of nature lovers and sports- 
men has been formed to advance the project. Sug- 
gestions and subscriptions should be sent to Mr. 
Pearson at the offices of the Association, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


TO DOMESTICATE THE MUSK-OX 

‘THE return of Mr. Stefansson from the far north, 

where he has done such splendid work in explora- 
tion and made so many discoveries of new lands and 
new people, is a matter for congratulation, not only 
to the Canadian Goverhment that sent him out, but 
to all of us in the United States. What Mr. Stefans- 
son has done, the great distances that he has traveled, 
the new islands and new animals that he has dis- 
covered have been told of briefly in the daily news- 
papers and need not be repeated here. A matter 
of great interest to naturalists and hunters alike is 
the fact that in Isachsen Land he discovered a race 
of caribou, hardly more than half the size of the 
Barren- Ground caribou of the Coppermine River 
country, which in its turn is much smaller than the 
animal of the woodlands, the one best known to 
American sportsmen. 

A matter of still wider interest is Mr. Stefansson’s 
announcement of a belief that the musk-ox may be 
domesticated, and may be reintroduced in portions 
of Northern Alaska. It is well understood by zo- 
ologists that at a point not very distant in time— 
perhaps within a hundred years—the musk-ox was 
found in some numbers on the west side of the Mac- 
kenzie River and Dr. R. M. Anderson, we believe, 
found among the Esquimaux living in Alaska a musk- 
ox robe still in use, which was reported to have been 
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taken in Alaska by the father of the man who owned 
it and who sold it to Dr. Anderson. 

Mr. Stefansson is reported to have declared that 
the musk-ox is easily handled, that it can be driven 
by men on foot, and he believes that it would be prac- 
ticable to round up a herd of musk-oxen in the Barren 
Grounds and slowly and quietly drive them westward 
to a permanent range in Alaska. 

It is understood that one of the large owners of 
reindeer in Alaska purposes to try to arrange with 
the Canadian Government to exchange a large num- 
ber of reindeer for a much smaller number of wild 
musk-oxen. Reindeer in Alaska have thriven won- 
derfully well and have greatly increased in numbers. 
There is no evident reason why they should not do 
as well to the east of the boundary lines as they 
have to the west, and if they do flourish in Canada 
they will provide to the people of that far northern 
country a domestic food animal of great value. So 
too if the musk-ox can be taken into Alaska and held 
there under domestication there is good reason to 
think that it will do well, will increase in numbers 
and will add to the resources of northern Alaska an 
important item of subsistence and a valuable fur. 

The matter is one of great interest. While there 
is perhaps no reason to suppose that the musk-ox 
in British America is likely immediately to become 
extinct, it is still true that its range is constantly 
contracting. It is an unsuspicious animal and easily 
killed; and, notwithstanding the effort made by the 
Canadian Government to protect it, its future is still 
uncertain. The experiment of domesticating it sug- 
gests great possibilities. 


WILD ANIMALS OF NORTH AMERICA 

"THE National Geographic Society has compiled in 

book form two very interesting and authoritative 
articles that appeared in separate numbers of the 
National. Geographic Magazine concerning the 
mammals of North America. Mr. Edward W. Nel- 
son, chief of the United States Biological Survey, 
has written introductory articles on both the larger 
and smaller mammals and a concise and accurate 
account of the habits and life histories of each 
species. Mr. Nelson is eminently fitted for the writ- 
ing of just such a work: as he has spent a life-time 
in close study both in the field and in the laboratory 
and is thoroughly conversant with his subject. The 
text is supplemented by 64 pages of illustration§ in 
color from original paintings by that inimitable 
artist-naturalist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, which in 
itself lends distinction and credit to the work. It 
also contains numerous track sketches by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, which are invaluable to the close 
student of animal life. The whole makes a very 
important book of reference and one that essentially 
bclongs in the library of every sportsman and lover 
of wild life. It is available only through the offices 
of the National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C. We take great pleasure in bringing this 
book to the attention of our readers and heartily 
congratulate the National Geographic Society on the 
manner in which it has treated such an important 
subject. It is in line with the high standard of 
work produced by that society which has added so 
greatly to the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge throughout the world—treating the most 
comprehensive subjects in a manner that even a 
child can understand and with a charm and accuracy 
that stimulates the interest of the deepest student. 
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ON BEHALF OF THE DOG 
W HEN hostilities ceased some 18,000 dogs were 
on the western front, fighting to make the 
world unsafe for dachshunds. 

The Dog Owners’ Association of England, there- 
fore, says the Thrift Magazine, is planning to have 
diplomas awarded to dogs that distinguished them- 
selves as good soldiers during the war. 

This is a movement worthy of commendation for 
there are many things to be said in behalf of the 
dog. He is brave, honest and loyal. He is never 
a coward, a cheater or a liar. Even in the height 
of flea season he is a consistent optimist, not only 
looking on the bright side of life at all times, but 
possessing a happy sense of humor. 

He can grin, smile or laugh. He is a good fellow. 
He knows how to take a joke. You can hit him 
with your fist hard enough to jar his back teeth 
loose, and if you do it with a smile he will respond 
by laughing heartily with his tail. 

The dog is a real gentleman because he is equally 
at home in any company. It does not embarrass 
him even when thrown in the presence of persons 
he has never met before in a social way. With equal 
adaptability, he can romp with the children, go 
hunting with the big boys, or sit quietly at home 
with the old folks and help them mediate in their: 
lonely hours. 

If born in poverty and obscurity he will never 
desert those he loves and cherishes for gayer scenes 
or the blandishments of more affluent associates. 
Even the blind and helpless beggar, shivering on a 
windswept corner, knows his dog would not forsake 
him if all the millionaires in the world went parad- 
ing by with their arms fairly loaded with dog bis- 
cuits, raw bones and alley cats. 

It is pleasing to learn that the soldier dog is going 
to get a diploma. He will accept it with modesty 
and gratitude depicted in every wag of his tail. 


THE HILLS 
‘THE hills have the power of ruling the mind. They 
have influenced men and civilizations from gen- 
eration to generation. They effect the thought; 
overawing us with power and appealing to our rev- 
erence. The higher we climb the everlasting hills, 
breathing their bracing air and enjoying the pan- 
orama of beauty beneath and beyond, the younger 
and stronger we feel, and the nearer to God and to 
heaven. . There is that message in the mountain 
gloom and mountain glory which controls the spirit 

that comes under its influence. 

It will not be long now ere we bid farewell to the 
office, the shop, or the study. The time of exodus 
is approaching. The call of the hills cannot be de- 
nied. They call, and we must away! There is an 
affinity between souls and hills. They represent 
heights we ought to attain for man was made for 
the highlands. 

The hills call unto us to look away from all those 
things which oppress and blind us, and as we lift 
up our eyes to their purple summits, their beauty 
and brooding strength suggest a power and a peace, 
without which, life is as barren as the ribs of death. 
The hills carry us to the clouds; the clouds to the 
azure spaces of the skies; and the skies beyond to 
the stars, until our vision climbs the altar-stairs 
which, 

“Slope through darkness up to God.” 
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NOTES ON LONG ISLAND SHORE BIRDS 


SOME AUTHENTIC INFORMATION ON THE HABITS 
OF THESE RESTLESS DENIZENS OF MARSH AND MIRE 


THE KRIEKER OR GRASS SNIPE 

HE Krieker is a medium sized or 
T small shore bird, formerly more 

abundant than at present, though 
still found on our meadows in spring 
and fall in moderate numbers. It may 
be recognized by its dark, heavily 
streaked breast, contrasted with its white 
belly. It alights on mud flats or among 
the marsh grass and the members of a 
flock scatter and move about rather slug- 
gishly on the ground. Its notes are 
husky, only one of them approaching a 
whistle, kerr. A kerr note resembles the 
common flight call of the Semipalmated 
Oxeye, but is harsher, and a short chep, 
chep is sometimes heard when the birds 
are in flocks of their own kind. The 
Krieker does not respond well to de- 
coys. Individuals are frequently found 
in large flocks of the smaller Oxeyes, or 
associated with larger birds. 

The book name for this species is Pec- 
toral Sandpiper, an allusion to the habit 
of the male during its breeding season 
in the far north, of inflating its throat 
and breast like a pouter pigeon. In most 
shore birds, the females are materially 
larger than the males, but in this one the 
reverse is true, the males being larger. 


BY J. T. NICHOLS 


HE Natural History Depart- 

ment has been for nearly half 
a century a clearing-house for in- 
formation of interest to all. Our 
readers are invited to seni any 
questions that come under the head 
of this department to Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, in care of FOREST 
AND STREAM. Mr. Murphy, who is 
Curator of the Department of Na- 
tural Science in the Brooklyn 
Museum, will answer through these 
columns.—[EDITORS. ] 


Stitt SANDPIPER OR GREEN-LEG 


OW well I remember an August 

morning several years ago, when 

two of us started early enough be- 
fore dawn to cross the bay and have 
our snipe decoys set by sunrise along 
the marshes behind the beach doons. Or- 
dinarily this meant a prolonged wait for 
passing shore-birds in our blind of 
bushes, but on this day, even before the 
last decoy was placed, the flocks began 
to come in. In size, flight, and notes, 
the birds resembled so closely the Lesser 
Yellowleg, ordinarily the commonest 


From mounted specimens. Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Lesser Yellowleg, Greater Yellowleg, Krieker or Pectoral Sandpiper, and Stilt Sandpiper 


é 
large shore-bird along these marshes, 
that it was not until the first of them 
were in our hands that we realized we 
were dealing with another species, the 
Stilt Sandpiper. They came so rapidly 
that my companion’s bag-limit would 
have been shortly reached had he not 
ceased shooting them to signal out the 
few larger birds which were traveling in 
their company. 

This species is ordinarily uncommon, 
a few individuals only being found each 
year, often in flocks of the Lesser Yellow- 
leg, but occasionally, for no known rea- 
son, it occurs in large numbers. It has 
a somewhat longer bill, shorter legs and 
darker colors than the Yellowleg, is a 
little smaller, and its legs are olive green 
instead of bright yellow. Its note re- 
sembles very closely the “whew” or 
“whew whew” of the other species, but 
is hoarser. 

GREATER AND LESSER YELLOWLEGS 
HE two Yellowlegs are our common- 
+ est large shore-birds, tall, slender 
species, whose long yellow legs and 
white tails, flashing conspicuously when- 
ever they alight or take wing, will serve 
to differentiate them from the others. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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A LESSON IN FAITHFULNESS 


THE TALE OF A MAN AND HIS DOG ON THE LONELY, WINDSWEPT MARSHES OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE WHERE WILDFOWL FILL THE AIR WITH SWISH OF WINGS 


HE December 

moon, nearly 

full, and well 
-risen, was pouring 
a flood of silver 
light down over 
the old city of An- 
napolis. A light 
snow, which had 
fallen the day -be- 
fore, lay glistening 
on the roofs, along 
walls and in scant 
soiled ridges in the 
streets. The air 
was sharp and 
frosty, and off in 
the west there lin- 
gered a faint glow 
against which the 
bare branches of — 
the trees showed in 
a lacy fret-work. 

Two men carry- 
ing guns and ac- 
companied by a dog, were walking briskly 
along Duke of Gloucester street toward 
the bridge over Spa creek where the street 
terminates. They were bound for the shore 
of the bay where they hoped to find wild 
geese, the marshes along the Chesapeake 
being the haunt of many wildfowl at this 
season. These men had a hut on the 
shore a mile or two fromthe city, where 
they could have shelter at times while wait- 
ing for a chance at the birds, and this hut 
was their immediate destination. 

The man who owned the dog was Ned 
Hunter, his companion’s name was Jim 
Ryerson, and the dog himself was a splen- 
did specimen of a special breed known as 
“Chesapeake Bay dogs,” a large water- 
spaniel, bred expressly for this kind of 
sport. This dog, Tony by name, was the 
size and build of the ordinary Newfound- 
land, not over-large, and of a perfect dead 
grass color from the tip of his nose to 
the end of his tail. 

“We ought to be having good sport to- 
night,” remarked Jim as they struck the 
bridge. “It’s as clear as a bell.” 

“Yes,” replied Hunter, glancing up and 
down the wide creek, “but there’s lots of 
broken ice. A man on the wharf—came 
in a little while ago with Tibbs’ oyster 
pungy—says the bay’s full of it. How- 
ever, we'll get ’em if we find ’em, won't 
we, Tony boy?” 

Tony cocked an intelligent eye at his 
master and ambled along with a cheerful 
air. 

“That dog has never failed me yet,” con- 
tinued Ned; “he always brings in a shot 
bird.” 

“They do get lost sometimes, though, 
where no dog can find ’em,” said Jim. 

“Well, of course, one might drop too far 
out for him to see, but if Tony gets a 
bird he never lets go. I’ve known him to 


By A 4. HUTTON 


A Chesapeake Bay dog in action 


stay a half-hour out in broken ice, but he 
always brings in the bird if it’s there.” 


the way and were soon leaving the 

suburb on the opposite bank of the 
creek, and striking out into the open coun- 
try. Here there was more snow, crunching 
crisply underfoot, clinging in light masses 
to pine and cedar, and piled delicately on 
every weed and spray. Over all the magic 
radiance of moonlight. Here, the shad- 
ows sharp and dark upon the snow, beyond, 
along field and wood, by hollow and hill- 
side, soft mysterious gray and purple, and 
afar, growing clearer as they neared it, a 
line of silver that meant the bay. Soon 
the cabin they were bound for stood in full 
view, somewhat off the road, the path lead- 
ing to it curving on gently down a slope 
to the water’s edge. Over to the left lay 
a marsh, on the right the shore line ended 
abruptly in irregular, steep bluffs. 

“Here we are,” remarked Jim, and pres- 
ently they were inside the cabin which con- 
sisted of a single room with one window 
and a fireplace; and contained a few pieces 
of rough furniture. Hunter struck a 
match and lighted a lantern which he took 
down from a nail, placing it on the table, 
and beside it several parcels which he took 
from his coat pockets. 

“There,” he said, “that will do for later 
on when we have a fire. Now we are ready 
for action.” 

Extinguishing the lantern they stepped 
out into the moonlight again, and took the 
path down the slope. Skirting the marsh 
they proceeded cautiously and some ten 
minutes later caught sight of birds at a 
little distance. 

“They're getting up,” said Jim in a 
whisper, raising his gun. Both men fired 
at the same moment and three birds fell 


W ITH such conversation they beguiled 


. the Ridge. 


as the flock rose 
with a mighty 
whirr and were 
out of range be- 
fore Jim’s gun 
cracked again, 
vainly. 
“Bring ’em in, 
Tony,” said Ned 
and the dog sprang 
out on the frozen 
marsh, returning 
presently, drag- 
ging a great bird. 
He laid it .at his 
master’s feet and 
plunged back 
again among the 
reeds. 
“Swan,” said 
Ned, picking up 
the bird. “A 
whopper, isn’t he? 
Here comes Tony 
with another.” 
“The third one was only wounded,” said 
Jim; “there it is out on the ice fluttering 
along. We'll lose that one, I reckon.” 
“Not much,” replied Ned. “The dog 
will get it. Here, Tony, go bring it in.” 


HE dog just depositing the second 

bird, glanced up at his master, then 

following the direction of his hand 
toward the water, saw the fluttering bird 
and was off like a shot.’ The bird was on 
the broken ice in-shore, but as the dog ap- 
proached ffuttered on and on, the dog pur- 
suing. The two men walked on down to 
the little strip of beach which ended on 
the right at the foot of a bluff. Here they 
stood intently watching the chase, which 
drew farther and farther away until both 
dog and bird were finally lost sight of be- 
hind the bluff. Up and down they walked, 
talking while they waited. Twenty min- 
utes passed; a half-hour. 

“Where do you s’pose he is?” asked Jim 
at length. “Think he’s made shore below 
there?” 

“He can’t make it for about six miles 
down,” replied Hunter. “I know this 
shore like my own back yard, and there 
isn’t a landing place except just this side 
He'll come back this way if 
the current and wind aren’t too strong 
for him. The wind’s getting up.” 

He buttoned his coat up close to his 
throat, stuck his hands into his pockets, 
and again they tramped up and down. An- 
other half-hour passed, there was no sign 
of the dog and Ryerson was growing 
steadily more disgruntled. 

“Why the devil didn’t he give it up and 
come back?” he grumbled. “Then we 
could have followed the birds up the marsh 
and had some sport. The chances are now 
he’ll never make shore. He’ll get swamped 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 





A MEMORY AID 
FOUND these verses in an English 
fishing paper and though they are 
by the well-known American angler, 
Fred Mather, they are unknown to me. 
Because of the information which they 
contain in an easily remembered form 
I am sending them to you. 2 


“The little-mouth has little scales, 
There’s red in his handsome eye, 

The scales extend on his vertical fins, 
And his forehead is round and high. 


“His forehead is round and high, my boys, 
And he sleeps the winter through; 

He likes the rocks in the summer time— 
Micropterus dolomieu. 


“The big-méuth has the biggest scales, 
And a pit scooped in his head; 

His mouth is cut beyond his eye, 
In which is nary a red. 


“In his eye is nary a red, my boys, 
But keen and well he sees; 
He has a dark stripe on his side— 
Micropterus salmoides.” 
L. H. C., Maine. 


A NEW FLY “DOPE” 


AST summer while in camp I ran 
out of citronella, which I have al- 


ways used as a fly “dope.” The black 
flies were very bad and I tried as a sub- 
stitute some camphorated oil which was 
in my medicine kit. It worked very well 
and the odor would be more acceptable 
to some: people than that of citronella. 
Personally, I like citronella but some dis- 
like the odor very much.. I told of my 
discovery to a friend and he said that 
a camphor repellent is often used in 
other countries but that the oil is mixed 
with a little glycerine oil to make it 
thinner and more easily applied. 
C. R. Buount, Portland, Me. 


CLOTHING FOR WINTER SPORTS 


Mart people like to get outdoors and 
enjoy the bracing air of winter. 
Unless one is properly clothed there is no 
pleasure in winter sports. I think there 
is no sadder sight than to see a man or 
woman trying to enjoy skiing or snow- 
shoeing, clad in garments that are in- 
sufficient protection against the cold. 
That is my reason for writing these hints 
as to proper clothes for outdoors in win- 
ter. 

A. UNDERWEAR. Wool is best. Hot 
or cold, wet or dry, it is in the long run 


most comfortable, and surest against sud- 
den chill. It is worn by explorers in the 
Arctic with no other garment but a 
windproof outer suit, and in the tropics 
in spite of the heat. But it is expensive 
—it cannot be had for less than $3.00 a 
garment. All cheaper contain cotton, and 
the fuzzy, thick “woolen” underwear at 
$1.00 to $2.00 contain so much cotton that 
it is better to wear thin all-cotton and 
save money and comfort.. For the thicker 
a cotton shirt, the more chilly water it 
will hold, without holding in the heat of 
the body. Therefore, either get real wool 
or wear thin cotton under a good flannel 
outer shirt. 


W= are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been adopt- 
, ed by the United States Army; his 
canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—EDITORS. 


B. Socks. Use thick “woolen” socks. 
Pure wool socks are almost unobtainable, 
but if one wears enough of the ordinary 
sort they’ll do. Three pair is the usual 
thing when on the trail. One pair will do 
in ordinary winter temperature, but the 
man who habitually wears only one pair 
will some time be desperately uncomfort- 
able, and may get frost bite. Carry an 
extra pair. 

C. SHOES. For skiing. With the usu- 
al binding a heavy boot with stfff sole is 


* absolutely necessary. Nothing else will 


give the required control. Have the heel 
built or hollowed out so that the heel 
strap will not slip off. Get the shoe large 
enough to go over three socks. Oil fre- 
quently. For snoeshoeing, the rubber 
shoepac is best, because most waterproof. 
Any high moccasin will do. Boots with 
leather heels ruin the web of a snoeshoe. 

D. MrTTens. Carry two pairs of 
woolen mittens and an unlined leather or 
cotton mitten big enough to go on over 
one of the woolens. One pair of woolens 
is a reserve, for one pair is nearly always 
wet through by noon. The leather or 
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cotton mitten is worn over the woolen in 
extreme cold or cold wind, takes the wear 
of the ski-pole, and keeps the snow out of 
the weave of the woolen. In warmer con- 
ditions it can be worn without the woolen. 
If it can be fitted with a cuff to pull over 
the shirt sleeve it will save much discom- 
fort from intrusive snow. Gloves are 
too risky in low temperature—never take 
them. 

B. SuHirT. Wear a good flannel shirt. 
If one buys of a reliable firm and pays 
about five dollars he-should get satisfac- 
tion. Cheaper ones have too much cotton 
and tear too easily. It should have big 
pockets with button flaps. Heavy shirts, 
mackinaw or other, are too hot for most 
men, although there is something to be 
said for the combination of thin cotton 
underwear and a mackinaw shirt. 

F. Trousers. The ordinary khaki 
$2.00 trouser gives satisfaction for winter 
work, when woolen underwear is worn. 
It is windproof, dries quickly, wears well, 
and sheds snow. Any old trouser will do, 
of course, but it is apt to lack at least 
three of these qualities. Army style 
breeches look smarter, but have no other 
advantage for winter wear. They are 
apt to be chilly where they fit closely. 
Those who wear cotton underwear may 
prefer the part wool trousers, such as 
those much used by loggers, to be had at 
any country store. 

G. OUTER GARMENTS. The outer gar- 
bent for winter sports should keep out 
wind and shed snow. Cotton does both. 
Ordinary woolen materials do neither. A 
sweater is a sieve to a bitter wind; snow 
sticks to it and melts. European ski-run- 
ners use a coat of close-woven cotton. 
Alaskans use the parka, a loose outer 
shirt of canvas or denim. An ordinary 
khaki coat will serve. The mackinaw 
coat is too heavy to carry. In still air, 
no matter how cold, no thick outer gar- 
ment.is needed as soon as one is fairly 
under way, provided a woolen shirt is 
worn. The coat or wind-shirt will often 
be worn. in the pack, and on short trips 
may be left behind. The sweater is need- 
ed only for long stops in extreme cold 
and at night. An extra flannel shirt is 
often used as the outer garment and 
serves fairly well. 

H. HEAD CoveRING. Some ear protec- 
tion must, always be ready. The woolen 
helmet is sufficient for most conditions. 
Toques or skating caps are too scant and 
too loose in the weave. 

Several health hints may be worth sug- 
gesting. Beware of frost bite. If the 
face looks white in one spot is is probably 
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frozen. Do not rub with snow, as is so 
often suggested. The tender skin may 
be broken and a bad sore result. Rub 
gently with the bare hand or apply soft 
snow very gently with a light patting 
motion. Keep away from heat and avoid 
sitting close to the fire when in camp. 
Second only to frost bite is the danger of 
eye-strain, or “snowblindness,” caused by 
the glare of the sun on the dazzling snow. 
It is very uncomfortable and is sometimes 
the cause of lasting trouble. Pale amber 
glasses cut out the irritating rays and 
interfere with vision much less than do 
the old-fashioned smoked glasses former- 
ly in use. 
N. L. GoopricH, New Hampshire. 


HOW I CAUGHT A SWARM OF BEES 


Oe warm summer evening I saw a 
swarm of bees buzz. through the air. 
As I watched it carefully, it seemed to 
have alighted at a point not very far 
from where I stood. Immediately I went 
in search; and was delighted to find that 
the swarm had settled on a branch of 
an apricot tree, about ten feet above 
the ground. It appeared in shape and 
size exactly like an ovoid punching bag. 
The bees were apparently asleep, for 
hardly one was seen flying, and the 
majority were not even stirring. 

Although I knew very little about the 
bee-hive psychology, I pondered on the 
ways and means to capture this. Finally 
I decided to try an impromptu formula. 
Having returned home, I equipped my- 
self with sting-proof armour like a 
knight of old on the eve of battle: First, 
I tied the bottoms of my trousers with 
strings, a la mandarin, to prevent any 
flank attack from this quarter; next I 
put on a heavy overcoat and two pairs 
of gloves; and, lastly, I helmeted the 
top-piece with a broad rimmed sombrero, 
shrouding it with a mosquito net, the 
ends of which I tucked away between 
the lapels of the overcoat. Thus attired 
I felt myself invulnerable. In the way 
of weapons, I took a smudge pot, a prun- 
ing saw, a ladder, a rope about twenty 
feet long. a box about 2x8x1 feet opén 
on one of the broad sides, and another 
box about 2xlx1 feet with a one-inch 
hole in one corner. I also took a friend 
to assist me. 

Having reached the war zone, I first 
carefully adjusted the ladder opposite 
the bees, and tied one end of the rope 
to the branch on which the swarm hung, 
and swung the rest of the rope over 
another branch just above so that, when 
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the bee branch was cut, it would swing 
from this high branch, thus minimizing 
the disturbance, and I let my friend hold 
the other end of the rope. This ar- 
rangement being finished, I began to 
saw. Some of the bees seemed angry 
at being disturbed and attacked me; 
but being well-protected, I soon finished 
the job. The whole swarm now swung 
loose on the rope, which my friend slow- 
ly lowered to the ground. I took the 
larger box and quickly had them cov- 
ered. It was all buzzing and turmoil in- 
side, as @ey crashed into each other in 
the darkness. Next I set the smaller box 
close by, and made a kind of hall-way 
from the large box to the one inch hole 
in the small one. Then lighting the 
smudge pot, I pumped smoke into the 
large box from the other side. Soon the 
bees, seeing the escapeway from the 
smoke by way of the hallway, began to 
migrate into the small box. 

It was a long job to transfer the whole 
swarm, as the bees slowly moved across 
in double and triple files, like sheep going 
into a cattle car. But the job was done; 
the swarm was a captive in a neat little 
box. 

T. TAKAI, Seattle, Wash. 


WHICH IS YOUR GOOD EYE? 


Aas all persons, with few excep- 
tions, have at least one eye which 
doesn’t see straight. A good many rifle 
shots wonder why they invariably shoot 


either to one side or the other, when they 
know they have been aiming directly at 
an object. This is because they use but 
one eye. For instance, if they use their 
right eye to aim with, they shut their left 
and vice versa. If they have been shoot- 
ing off the mark, it is quite evident in 


nine cases out of ten that the eye they 
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were using is their poor eye. Trap 
shooters have discovered that if they use 
both eyes at once this tendency to shoot 
off the mark is lessened as the focus is 
apparently corrected. 

A method of testing to find which eye 
is the good eye is to stand. facing an ob- 
ject, say a bird, tree or similar object 
if out doors, a light, picture, etc., if in 
doors, and pointing steadily at it with 
one finger, the arm being outstretched 
and both eyes open, alternately lose 
each eye. It will be found that, when 
aiming with the good eye, the finger will 
be dead on the mark, whereas, if it 
should be the poor eye, the finger will 
be pointing several inches to one side. 


FRANK M. HartH, New York. 


TRAP FOR MOLES 


A CORRESPONDENT recently in- 
quired the best method of trapping 
moles. This little animal is seldom 
trapped in this country, but in France 
there are still trappers who make a 
specialty of their capture for the sake 
of the skins. 

The best mole trap is the old-fash- 
ioned one still used by professional mole 
catchers. A hazel wand is stuck in the 
ground and bent over to form a spring 
for the trap, which is made thus: The 
lid is a small piece of ash (6x3x% in.) 
with’ a hole in each corner, in which 
are inserted the ends of two pieces of 
split hazel, bent so as to form an arch 
at each end of the trap just wide enough 
for a mole to pass through when it is 
set in the run. A piece of thin brass 
wire is then inserted in such a way as 
to form a noose at each end, pressed 
close against the wooden arches and con- 
nected with a bit of whipcord, one end of 
which is attached to the hazel wand, 
and the other brought down through a 
hole in the lid for attachment to the 
brass wire. This hole must be large 
enough to allow the knot at the end 
of the cord to pass through it, and it 
is then held in its place by a very small 
piece of wood, called the trigger, shaped 
like an inverted A. This plugs the hole 
and prevents the knot from slipping 
through until the mole pushes against it 
on passing through the trap. As soon 
as the trigger is displaced the upward 
spring of the hazel wand pulls up the 
wire noose, which holds the mole firmly 
against the under side of the ‘lid and 
kills it. A little study and experiment 
will probably enable the reader to gon- 
struct a trap along. these lines. 

J. C. T., Boston. 
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OREGON TRAILS 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
W. have a splendid hunting and out- 

ing country out here which a great 
part of the world appears to have never 
found in its ramblings. We have one of 
the best game counties in the U. S. for 
deer and bear—Coos County, Oregon, and 
some of the finest salmon, salmon-trout 
and brook-trout fishing to be found. To 
illustrate, last fall I caught over a ton 
of fine Chinook and Silverside salmon on 
one 35c salmon troll attached to a 60c 
line—not much class for tackle but it 
certainly brought results. We Hoover- 
ized by salting and sending it to friends 
and relatives who are begging us to go 
again this year. 

I should like to tell your readers about 
the many pleasant and interesting trips 
I have taken here in the great fir and 
spruce forests after deer and bear, or 
on the sea shore after the beautiful 
agates which are abundant and can be 
found after sea fishing has filled the 
camp larder with the many varieties that 
live along our coast. It is a pleasure to 
have the inside office man get a breath of 
the woods and sea that has grown to be 
my chief pastime and play ground. 

ASHLEY L. HouGHTON, Ore. 


ARDENT SPORTSMEN 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
To Reverend Felix O’Neil, pastor of 
our local Catholic church, and an 
ardent sportsman, recently shot and 
killed a full-grown specimen of Canadian 
lynx, or bob-cat. It is the first ever seen 
in this vicinity so far from its home; 
_ hundreds have viewed it. I should say 
it weighed 65 to 75 pounds. Its mouth 
and feet indicate years of growth—front 
legs the size of a man’s wrist—a beauti- 
ful cat, but I would let it howl before 
I would get up in the night and sub- 
due it. 

Your old sporting editor, Bernard Wa- 
ters, and my humble self were brought 
up, or grew, on adjacent farms in Can- 
terbury, Conn., as kids, schoolmates and 
chums. Later I had to go out in the 
world and hustle and lost track of Ber- 
nard only to hear of his death twenty 
years later. My schoolbooks are full of 
drawings of dogs by him—always dogs 
—and I can remember the first two hound 
pups a man in Jewett City gave him, 
and that was his start. I could tell you 
how we boys, wanting to go hunting one 
day, ran a lot of his father’s blasting 
powder through an old coffee mill to 
adapt it .to his old smooth bore. 

C. W. Comins, Connecticut. 

This letter from Mr. Comins is of great 
interest to us, as we were great admirers 
_ of the late Bernard Waters, and were 
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warm friends. He was a remarkable 
character—very peculiar in some re- 
spects, but he had a large number of 
very devoted friends.—[EDITORS.] 


SAVING THE GAME BIRDS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
O WING to the scarcity of Game Birds 
in Connecticut this yeanpit seems 
quite sure that the Legislature may pass 
a law for a close season. 


From my own experience, I am thor- 


oughly convinced it is not the hunters 
that are killing off our native grouse 
nearly so much as it is the vermin. 

Old trappers and hunters tell me that 
there are more skunks, hawks, owls and 
coons this year in Connecticut than they 
ever remember, and my object in writing 
to you is to get copies of your magazine, 
in which you have published articles, 
showing that by the extermination of 
vermin, and possibly the planting of the 
late bearing berry bushes or apple trees, 
that our game birds have materially in- 
creased, wherever this has been done. 

All of my shooting friends and myself 
feel that if a law could be passed, which 
would put a large enough bounty on all 
kinds of vermin, our native game birds 
would be plentiful again, and we think 
that it may be wise, after further study, 
to send out reprints of all the articles 
that have appeared in your magazine to 
all sportsmen in the State, and make 
them realize that if some thing is not 
done at once our native game birds will 
be only a memory. 

CHARLES SHERWOOD, Conn. 

We most thoroughly agree with your 
opinion that, vermin destroy ‘mere game 
birds than do sportsmen, and legislation 
aimed at the destruction of skunks, 
hawks, crows and owls is the best method 
of saving the game. 

We are glad to publish your opinion in 
FOREST AND STREAM, for it is only by an 
exchange of views on this subject that 
public interest is aroused. [EDIToRS.] 


A. C. A. NOTES 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
: is my intention to bring before the 

next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee certain changes in the Constitu- 
tion and By Laws relative to removals 
and expulsions of officers or members of 
the American Canoe Association. I 
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therefore would appreciate it if you would 
publish in the next issue of your paper 
the following proposed changes: 

Amend Article XIII of the Constitu- 
tion, third and fourth lines, by striking 
out the words “Executive Committee” 
and substituting “Board of Governors.” 

Amend Chapter XII of the By Laws 
by striking out the 6th, 7th and 8th lines 
and that portion of the 9th line including 
the word “held,” and substituting there- 
fore “two-thirds of all the members of 
the Board of Governors,” adding in ad- 
dition the following sentence— “Any per- 
son may be dropped from the list of mem- 
bers by an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members of the Board of Govern- 
ors if in their opinion the best interests 
of the Association will be served there- 
by. This would make the whole Article 
read as follows: 

“Chapter XII. — Expulsion. — Any 
member who is guilty of ungentlemanly 
conduct, or disobeying the rules or orders 
of the Association, or any of its officers 
or committees, or of racing for money, 
shall be liable and may be expelled from 
the A. C. A. by the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all the members of the 
Board of Governors, but a copy of the 
charges and proof shall be sent to the 
person proposed to be expelled, and he 
shall have twenty days to file his answer 
and proofs with the Commodore. The 
charges, answers and proofs, in full, 
shall be laid before the members of the 
Board of Governors. Any person may be 
dropped from the list of members by an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Board of Governors if in 
their opinion the best interests of the 
Association will be served thereby. In 
case the Commodore is the person pro- 
posed to be expelled, the duties in this 
chapter assigned to him shall be per- 
formed by the Vice-Commodore of the 
Division in which the Commodore re- 
sides.” 

Oscar J. WEST, Commodore, A. C. A. 


AN INVITATION 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just finished reading my Jan- 

‘uary number of FOREST AND STREAM, 
and wish to express to you the real pleas- 
ure I get out of reading your magazine. 
I discovered FOREST AND STREAM only 
about a year ago, but have since become 
a regular member of your family. 

I enjoyed the writing about “Night 
Shining Amid Florida Swamps,” by 
Thomas Travis, Chaplain, A.E.F., very 
much, for I have many times in the six- 
teen years of my life in Florida en- 
joyed just such a night hunt. — 

I am reading with much interest, “The 
Gulf Rangers,” by W. Livingston Larned, 
for twice I have had the pleasure and 
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thrill of a trip among the islands on 
our west coast, and many times a hunt 
in the Big Cypress and Everglades. I 
returned only two weeks ago from a 
trip to the Big Cypress where we got 
plenty of deer and turkey and I enclose 
a small print of a nine-point buck we 
were able to bring home intact, my lit- 
tle son, Leslie Jr., is holding him by 
the horns. 

Florida abounds with fresh water lakes 
filled with black bass, and I would in- 
vite the readers of FoREST AND STREAM 
to come here for a winter outing. 

L. B. ANDERSON, Florida. 


A RABBIT SKIN BLANKET 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

WOULD like to have some further 

information about making rabbit skin 
blankets and as you published a short 
article about them some months ago, I 
am in hopes you can give it. Recently 
I wrote to another mag- 
azine, but the only informa- 
tion they could give was 
practically the same that 
was published in FOREST 
AND STREAM some months 
ago. ‘I would like to know 
several things about the 
blankets and they are these: 

1. Are they made from a 
certain kind of a rabbit or 
are they made from any 
kind of rabbit skins? 

2. Will you describe how 
they are made in such a 
way that any one reading 
the article can make one 
himself? 

38. Where can one buy 
these blankets or quilts and 
what is the best size? 

“An Old Friend.” 

Rabbit skin blankets are 
made from the skin of the 
snowshoe rabbit. The pelt 
is tanned—some prospectors 
only rub alum on them—and then 
trimmed to the shape of a square. It 
takes about 200 hides to make a good 
size blanket. These hides are then 
sewed together, generally by the squaws 
who live near the Hudson Bay stations, 
into rectangular shape, about seven feet 
long by six wide. Two Hudson Bay 
Company’s four-point wool blankets are 
then placed one upon each side of the 
rabbit skin and stretched while the rabbit 
skin is allowed to remain as loose as 
possible. The edge is strongly sewn all 
around. This is said to make the warm- 
est bed a man can get. This is the white- 
man’s method of making the blanket. 

The redskin prefers to cut his rabbit 
skin in a long strip commencing at the 
edge (after trimming legs, heat, etc.) 
and cutting in a circle to the center. 
Strips are cut about an inch in width, 
then the squaw stretches it from tree to 
tree until dry. When several are pre- 
pared they are sewn together end on end 
like old fashioned carpet rags, until a 
sufficient length is obtained, when the 
squaw proceeds to weave them into a 
blanket, somewhat like a basket weave. 
A variation of this method is a sort of 
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knitting stitch in which the strip is 
threaded by thumb and finger through 
the preceding row of loops. 

The redskin cuts his blankets about 
four feet square and stretches them 
same as the other way when sewing to- 
gether. We do not see how he manages 
to keep warm in his little blanket; per- 
haps he wants an extra light pack and 
so will forego a little warmth. A blanket 
built the first way will weigh about 25 
pounds and makes a nice pack for a 
good-sized dog on a hunting or prospect- 
ing trip. The Indian method makes a 
much lighter blanket, but it is much less 
durable. 


We doubt if one could purchase such a 
blanket, although it might be done 
through one of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s posts. It is likely that any kind 
of rabbit skin would make a good blanket. 
It might be worth trying if one could 
get enough skins. [Ep1Tors.] 


A nine-point buck from the Florida Big Cypress 


TRAPPING COUGARS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


ye me to present my wishes for 
a happy and prosperous New Year, 
with success to FOREST AND STREAM. 
Mr. C. E. Cherry, of: Arizona, desires 
some information on mountain lion trap- 
ping. I enclose herewith a few “secrets” 
of my beloved granddaddy, who was a 
hunter and trapper of no mean ability. 
He saw service with the Hudson Bay 
Company and was a government trapper 
in the Yellowstone National Park where 
these critters are a real menace to game. 
In the first place, Mr. Cougar (or 
mountain lion), as he is usyally called, 
is an extremely wary critter and a great 
rambler. If you have caught one cougar 
proceed as follows: Remove the whole 
anal part of the animal, or better still 
(if you know some anatomy) and know 
where to find the gall and anal glands 
—remove these and mix with the ani- 
mal’s urine. By the way, these glands 
lie on either side of the vent and look 
like small pieces of bluish fat. Place 
this concoction in a bottle and use one- 
quarter the amount of glycerine to 
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thicken it somewhat and prevent its 
speedy evaporation. Glycerine is a 
heavy liquid and absorbs water upon 
exposure and thus prevents the mixture 
from evaporating. To keep it from 
spoiling, preserve it with some bichloride 
of mercury, dissolve in a little warm 
water. Allow this dope to stand a few 
days, shake it.up and scatter a few 
drops on weeds or ground some 8 or 10 
inches back of the place you select for 
your trap. A number 4: newhouse is 
about right size for this varmint. Con- 
ceal your trap very well—if possible 
near a cougar trail. Don’t forget to 
smear some of the mixture on your 
gloves or shoes to conceal the human 
odor. 

If you want a very speedy and effec- 
tive method of removing cougar in dou- 
ble quick time, by all means use dogs. 
For dogs, a pack of 6 foxhounds and 3 
full-blood Airedales makes an ideal com- 

bination. for this sport. 
The Airedale is the scrap- 
piest thing on four legs and 
proves a dangerous foe. 

L. S. R. 


To the Editor of 
FOREST AND STREAM: 
ee your January number 

Mr. Cherry of Arizona 
wants information about 
trapping lions that are get- 
ting the deer. My method 
of trapping these varmints 
is as follows: 

I take a trail to center 
of a thicket, there I hang 
a freshly killed rabbit about 
five inches from the ground 
and directly over the trail. 
I run my knife through the 
rabbit’s lungs and pull down 
to make blood flow. Now I 
set two No. 4% traps in 
trail, about ten feet apart, 
on either side of rabbit, and 
bed them down. Brush out all sign. 
Mr. Lion is not a bit afraid of human 
scent. A set of this kind is nearly al- 
ways sure to catch him. If he does not 
step on pan coming over, do not be un- 
easy, because he is sure to back up a 
few feet and crouch. You will get him 
sure this move. 

I hope this will help to end Mr. Cher- 


ry’s troubles. 
R. J. L., Iowa. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Why do rabbits have such a large bunch 
of white fur at the end of their tails which 
makes such a conspicuous mark for the 
hunter and dog? I think Nature designed 
it purely as a protection for the young. 
When the mother and young are feeding 
and.she hears or sees danger approaching 
she stamps the ground with her feet and 
runs to the safest place she knows. The 
young immediately follow her white flag 
through the darkest of places. I have 
often seen the flash of her white tail on 
real dark nights and I have no doubt the 
little rabbits have no difficulty in follow- 
ing her to places of safety 
T. C. Homrtter, Washington, D. C. 
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THE LOOKOUT’S WATER TANK 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| AM sending you a photo of the 
method we used to pack a large water 
tank, 14 miles by trail, up to a lookout 
station called, “Stormy Lookout,” in the 
Chelan National Forest: Where the 
trail was full of 
switch backs, we 
packed the tank 
on a horse and 
when we came to 
a straight piece 
of trail we 
hauled it on 
shalves. The 
tank weighed 125 
Ibs. and held 300 
gallons of water. 
It is filled the 
first of July when 
the lookout first 
goes on duty and 
it usually keeps 
until the middle 
of September, 
when he leaves. 
The average fire 
season is July 
and August. It 
took three men 
four days to pack 
this tank up to the top of Stormy Moun- 
tain, an elevation of 7,219 feet above 
sea level. 
C. H. Foster, Washington. 


TITLE OF SPORTSMAN 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ps these days the term “sportsman” is 

often applied quite indiscriminately to 
any person who procures a rod or gun 
and goes in pursuit of game. Some there 
may be, even, who do not know that in 
olden times this title had to be won by 
certain well defined qualifications. In 
days not long past the title of a “Scot- 
tish sportsman” could not be claimed 
until a person had secured a wild swan, 
as well as a stag, an eagle, a seal, and 
a salmon. J. P. H., New Jersey. 


FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

I have 13 bound volumes of ForREST AND 
STREAM, beginning in 1874, Volumes 2, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 19. 
Do you know of anyone that would like 
to purchase some? 

J. B. PAarDog, N. J. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
or: ET us all try to make our streams 

pleasanter places, and make trout 
fishing the most gentlemanly and sports- 
manlike pastime.”—VIRGINIUS. 

More than one beautiful thing rose be- 
fore the inward eye as I read, “Fish- 
ing by the Friendly Fireside,” in your 
January issue. Perhaps there are those 
who would call such an article senti- 
mental; and the author of it, a vision- 
ary. Fortunately, however, he does not 
hand over the fairest moments and moods 
of life to that mixture of irresponsible 
feeling and unprofitable emotion that 
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sentimentalism connotes. Life is not 
only enlarged and refreshed by going 
forward: it is enlarged and refreshed al- 
so by going backward. Never mind what 
the old song says about “Once in the 
dear dead days beyond recall.” The 
dear days are not dead—they never die. 


wd a ee 
Packing water up “Stormy Lookout ” 


They come back to us again and again. 
The truth is, the dearer they were as 
we lived through them the more fresh 
and vivid is their companying with us 
again. 

Many years ago there was placed in 
my hands a little volume, the title of 
which was “Lorna Doone.” Once each 
year I open its covers and give myself 
over to the companionship of John Ridd. 
He has shown me the: Bagworthy River, 
and very graciously introduced me to the 
maid he loved. Angling surely cast its 
spell over this stalwart hero. It has 
surprised me that the poor fellow was 
never criticised for using a spear with 
which to catch his roaches and trout. 
Make no mistake about it; he used it 
with consummate skill, and never left 
one to rot upon the bank. 

To the right, on top of one of my 
book-cases are six splendid rods. There, 
too, are reels, lines, leaders and flies. 
What a comfort it is to take them down 
and look them over! This little four- 
ounce rod swiftly despatched a pounder 
in swift water. That “five and a half 
ouncer” was steadfast and true while 
struggling in a brushy backwater with 
a trout that would not obey... . . 

I am back again at the side of my 
favorite stream. No doubt it is frozen 
from bank to bank by this time. ‘But 
I am living over the August days. What 
rod will be chosen to begin? With trem- 
bling hands the slender lengths are 
jointed, reel fitted and leader stretched. 
But here is the problem—which fly? One 
thing is certain: only one fly—wet or 
dry—will grace the delicate cast. But 
why call to remembrance that experi- 
ence which is so agonizing, yet delight- 
ful? After all, it was a Spent Gnat! 
Then carefully the way is made to the 
pool beneath yonder spreading tree!... . 
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I, did not know him, and the unchar- 
itable question arose: “What right had 
he fishing my stream?” Nothing was 
left but to sit down and watch him. He 
used the finest tackle and knew how 
to manipulate rod and line, for his fly 
lighted like thistle-down upon the am- 

ber-colored sur- 
face. Nor did he 
have long to wait 
before his fly was 
sucked below and 
the fight was on. 
It took but a few 
minutes before 
the trout was 
landed: a sixteen 
incher! Turning, 
he noticed me and 
came and sat 
down by my side 
and talked the 
matter over. He 
said, “I have 
heard of you. 
They told me I 
should find you 
up here.” 

For an hour or 
more we sat to- 
gether rejoicing 
in the beauty and 

freedom of the open, forgetting the 
crowded marts; content that nature 
should have her way with us. His 
favorite rod was a cork-handled, all- 
bamboo of three and one-half ounces. 
The reel light, and held a fine tap- 
ered line, size C. The fly—a Pink 
Lady. He never used but one, and 
when he lost a fish he seemed to re- 
joice. I found that he came to the 
woods to recuperate, for deep waters had 
gone over his soul. Quietly he spoke of 
his “golden boy” now resting in Flan- 
der’s Field. “Nature and God,” he re- 
marked, “have the healing touch.” Thus 
did I meet an angler; a man reverent 
and religious. He studied to be quiet. 
We took that day eighteen trout, and 
returned to the valley as the sun was 
sinking behind the distant. hills. 

In retrospect are these words writ- 
ten. Spring and summer are yet to 
come. We are all looking forward to the 
time when the first cast will be made 
and the first prize landed. As-we go 
forth let us remember what was done 
amiss in the year that is no more, and 
resolve to attain unto the true spirit of 
an angler. ; 

“O, sir, doubt not but that angling 
is an art.” 

Rev. JAMES A, FRASER, N. Y. 


To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
] HAVE just learned that at one of our 

division meets the displaying of a 
Vice-Commodore’s flag by an ex-Vice- 
Commodore caused some comment. 

On October 26, 1901, the Executive 
Committee passed resolutions amending 
the By-Laws with regard to cap insig- 
nia of-ex-Commodores. I am suggest- 
ing something exactly similar for the 
flags and also cap insignia for all officers 
and not simply ex-Commodores. 
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Will you kindly publish this letter and 
the following amendments to the By- 
Laws in the next issue of FoREST AND 
STREAM? 

Chapter V (Page 16 of 1917 Year 
Book). Add the following paragraph: 
The flags of ex-officers to be the same 
as those of active officers except that they 
shall have the year of office shown in 
numerals not less than one inch high 
along the hoist of each flag. 

Chapter X. Add to paragraph of res- 
olutions passed October 26, 1901 (page 
18 of 1917 Year Book): That worn by 
other ex-officers shall be the same as by 
respective active officers except that the 
year of office shall be shown below the 
insignia. 

Oscar S. Tyson, 

Rear-Commodore, Atlantic Div., A.C.A. 


ANYBODY ELSE? 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ON’ a fishing trip early this fall. I 
had a somewhat strange experience. 
It was at Dickie’s Lake, which is situated 
in Hastings County, Ontario. While 
trolling for lake trout I found that when 
a fish was taken from the water it made 
a strange moaning sound, somewhat like 
the cooing of a dove, but not quite so 
loud. It was a little uncanny, and did 
not add to the sport. Mr. Bruce Powers, 
of Trenton, was with me and he stated 
that he had heard the sound before from 
the fish in this lake. The ° 
fish were much darker in 
color than is usual in the 
lake trout and would 
weigh two to three pounds. 
I would like to know if 
any other fishermen have 
had similar experience. 
W. R. Woop, Canada. 
Personally we have never 
heard the coo of a fish, 
and can shed. no light on 
the incident; but we hope 
that some other sports- 
man who may have had 
experience with vocal 
fishes will now dare to 
speak uwp.—[EDITORS. ] 


A RAINBOW/CHASER 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
Wa reading your periodical from 
time to time I often notice a story 
of a “catch.” However, I do not see 
very many from Montana, although we 
are proud to say there are many fine 
places for fishing in our State. On July 
9th, I caught, so far as there is any 
record of, the largest rainbow trout 
ever caught in the State. Taking this 
into consideration thought perhaps you 
could use a picture of it. 


You know those hot days, when the 
cement walks burn through your shoes, 
and heat waves curl up from the pave- 
ment, which makes a fellow wish he 
was standing waist deep in some cool 
mountain stream, puffing his jimmy pipe, 
and casting his fly out on the riffles. 
July 9th was just such a day and it 
didn’t take long to persuade two of my 
friends, Bish and Seph, that they needed 
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to have an outing the next day. 

Filling the tank with gas and oil we 
left. Billings at 7:30 p. m. headed for 
the second bridge over the Boulder 
River, 105 miles west. By midnight we 
had covered more than 80 miles of the 
trip, so decided to camp on Deer Creek 
for the night. Our cook kit was brought 
into use early the next morning and 
after a breakfast of ham, eggs and cof- 
fee, such as can only be made over a 
camp fire, we proceeded to the “Second 
Bridge.” 

The Boulder River is one of the many 


beautiful and picturesque trout streams | 


in Montana, and one would feel well re- 
paid for the long trip, such as we took 
for one day’s fishing, even though he 
did not have trout for dinner the next 
day, but he is indeed a poor fisherman 
who cannot catch: a mess in a day’s fish- 
ing on the Boulder in July. 

All three of us had qualified as being 
fair fishermen by 4:30 in the afternoon, 
as we had from 25 to 40-trout each. 
We were to meet at the bridge at five 
to start back and while hurrying to some 
good looking riffles a short distance down 
the river, I was regretting that we had 
only a half hour to fish. I waded out 
into the river and cast into a riffle just 
below a rock, and my heart almost stop- 
ped beating as a big one came half way 
out of the water with my fly. I gave 
a quick jerk, and the fun had started. 
Being in quite deep water I had all I 


The largest rainbow trout ever caught in Montana 


could do to stay on my feet and keep 
Mr. Trout from getting a start in the 
swift current, as.I knew if that hap- 
pened he would tear loose or break my 
tackle. I managed to work back into 
more shallow water, and at last he 
showed signs of giving up. I tried to 
bring him into a shallow place, but 
suddenly reviving he would dart back 
into the swift current. This was re- 
peated four or five times, but finally he 
failed to make a “last stand” and I 
pulled out onto the sloping bank a beau- 
tiful rainbow trout, the largest I had 
ever seen. -When weighed some half 
hour later the scales registered 10 Ibs. 
2 oz. He measured 29 inches in length 
and 17% inches around. 

We were late in getting into Billings 
on our return as we had to stop in Big 
Timber and Columbus to show our big 
one. Although many large trout have 
been taken from the Boulder and Still- 
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water rivers, I believe this one was the 
biggest by several ounces of any ‘rain- 
bow trout caught in this section of the 
country. 

I have told many stories of the big 
ones which get away but now I can tell 
of the big one which I ‘caught, and as 
proof, which is always necessary to make 
a fish story convincing, I can show him 
—mounted. 

H. M. Easton, Montana. 


DOGS AND SKUNKS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
1s answer to a question asked by Dr. 

Thomas Travis in an article by him 
in the January number of your very in- 
teresting paper, permit a woman to say 
she has a solution to the problem, not 
her own, however, .but that given her 
by an old trapper whose word was “the 
go,” where he was known. : 

Mr. Travis’s question was this: “Will 
some old veteran trapper tell me of his 
experience?”—in ‘skunk hunting, why 
sometimes: men, and in particular some 
dogs can handle these creatures without 
getting scented; or in other words, why 
does the skunk sometimes fail to act. 
The contents of this scent-sack was given 
him for a weapon with which to defend 
himself, and sometimes he does not use 
it. Why? 

There could be several reasons “why,” 
known to the skunk alone, but there 
is one fact that settles the matter 
whether the skunk “wills” 
it or not, and it is this: 
The skunk must be able 
to get his hind feet on: 
the ground or pressed 
against some object, 
firmly, or he cannot bring 
the muscles that contro? 
the. scent-bag into action. 

The dog may know this 
and again, he may not. 
His “knowledge” or “wis- 
dom” of these subjects is 
a very interesting study. I 
have been under the im- 
pression since childhood— 
for 25 years—that all 
sportsmen and trappers 
knew the “pole-cat” from 
a to z, and I’m glad to 
tell something that was freely made 
known to me. 


I am a natural born lover of Nature, 
and when the opportunity comes for a 
ramble over hill and vale, I grasp it with 
enthusiasm. I certainly do enjoy hunt- 
ing—not so much big game—got more 
of that than I’d bargained for once over 
in the “Bad Lands” of N. D.—but “Mol- 
lie and Jack” for me! I’d be out after 
them today, but my hubby is gone to 
the Gulf for a few weeks’ stay and I’ve 
promised to stay at home until his re- 
turn, so I shall roam over the vast 
plains of the West; the swamp of the 
South; the arid lands of the “Border”; 
the snow-clad butts of the cedar-scented 
North, with my “thought companions” of 
FOREST AND STREAM, until I am free 
again. 


A. B. C., Indiana. 
(SEVERAL LETTERS ARE HELD OVER) 
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on your FISHING TRIP 


Good hot coffee and a tasty 
lunch ready in tess time than 
it takes to gather wood for 
an ordinary camp fire. No 
delay, no fuss or trouble when 
you use an 


AMERICAN KAMPKOOK 


The ideal camp stove for tourists 
and all who hunt, fish or go camp- 
ing. Has two burners. Burns gaso- 
line. Folds securely into steel case. 
when not in use. Set up and going 
in two minutes. Not affected by 
wind. Simple, substantial, safe. Also 
sold with KAMPOVEN for broiling 
and baking. 

Sold by sporting goods and hard- 
ware dealers. 

Write for attractive literature. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
807 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 


Size, folded, 1414x8x314 
inches. Weight, 8 pounds. 


Old Sown Cances 


Sport! 


PEALTHY, vigorous competi- 
tion of life in the open made 
America’s soldiers supple, self- 


reliant and keen-witted. ‘Out- 
door life did it’’ and canoeing is 
chief among sports that furnish 
both pleasure and health. The 
“Old Town’’is the MasterCanoe. 
Buoyant, yet staunch, trim and 
natty in appearance, speedy and 
safe. Ask to see the unsinkable 
“Sponson Model.” At your 
dealer’s or write for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
893 4th St. Old Town, Maine 


mei) YR DT 


THOMA 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
homas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchenge St., Bangor, Me. 


| even, 

' quired. 
| follow: Learn to use the sling correctly 
| and then use it—at all times and in all 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


THE TYRO’S PRIMER 


CERTAIN TERMS, PHRASES. AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
USED BY MILITARY RIFLEMEN ARE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


HE rifle must be held firmly with 

the butt-plate pressed snugly in 

- the hollow of the shoulder. Do not 
place the butt against the shoulder- 
point or the biceps of the arm, this is, 
unfortunately, a common error and 


; causes the painful bruises so often sus- 


tained by soldiers and trap-shots, who 
fire a large number of cartridges in a 
short time. The old injunction “hold 
her tight” is good advice, providing it 
is not overdone, for too much pressure 


.is just as fatal to accuracy as a loose, 


sloppy grip on the piece. Hold the butt 
in the hollow of the shoulder with a 
firm, even pressure that does not vary 
from shot to shot and “ride the recoil” 


| by permitting the shoulder to move back- 


ward a short distance as the gun speaks. 

In this way one avoids all injury and 

punishment, and secures accurate con- 
sistent shooting. } 

FLINCHING 

HIS is an involuntary, nervous 

7 twiteh of the shoulder muscles that 

occurs just as the trigger is “eased 

off” or, I regret to say, “pulled” in many 


| instances, and renders utterly worth- 
| less the best trained and most experi- 


enced men. This vicious malady is 
caused by three things; not holding the 
gun properly, using a stock that does 
not fit you, or firing an overloaded weap- 
on. The shooter’s shoulder soon becomes 
one great, throbbing bruise; every shot 
is simply so much added agony and, as 
it is only human to fear that which hurts 
and injures, a man soon finches in an- 
ticipation of the coming punishment. 
The best way to cure “flinching” is not 
to contract it; therefore, do not fire 
heavy ammunition until you are fully 
instructed as to the proper method of 
holding your gun. 


THE SLING 
OST people think the sole office of 
the sling is to assist in carrying 
the weapon, while in reality that 
use is merely a by-product; as the real 
purpose of the strap is to steady the 
gun at the instant of firing and re- 


! duce the effect of the recoil by making 


it possible to hold the butt firmly into 
the hollow of the shoulder with the 
consistent pressure that is re- 

There is just one safe rule to 


positions. 
The old service sling was made of 
leather, cumbersome to carry, stii to 


use and difficult to adjust, also a leather 
strap has a nasty habit of not staying 
where it is “put” and after a few shots 
is prone to slip out of position ‘and cause 
trouble. The new web strap now issued 
to our boys has cured all these annoy- 
ing difficulties and for civilan use pos- 
sesses the added virtue of costing much 
less than the “bit of bullhide” formerly 
used. 

To adjust the sling loosen the lower 
part to its full extension as a single 
strap, then lengthen the larger, or up- 
per loop until it comes opposite the comb 
of the stock. The average Tyro will 
loudly proclaim that the sling is “so- 
tight,” but experience will soon show 
him that this measurement is correct 
for a man of average build and need 
only be slightly lengthened or shortened 
to suit the anatomy of the individual. 
After you have become thoroughly ac- 
customed to the use of the sling, make 
a mark on the under side of your rifle 
stock giving the length that is “right” 
for you. 

To put the sling cn the left arm, hold 
the gun in the right hand by seizing the 
weapon at the grip and resting the heel 
against the groin; pass the fingers of the 
left hand into the larce loop with an 
inside hooking motion so the arm will 
enter this loop from the right side, as 
shown in the illustration. Bring the 
loop up well into the armpit and shove 
the keeper firmly home above the biceps, 
and see to it that the sling stays there; 
if it slips down toward the elbow the 
value of the sling is lost. I would sug- 
gest you see to it that the keeper fits 
the strap smugly so it will hold the loop 
firmly against the left arm, and it is 
good idea to sew a piece of small rope 
around the sleeve of your shootiny coat 
to keep the sling up where it belengs. 

Slide the left hand well out under the 
rifle, all the way up to the forward 
swivel, and be very careful that the for- 
ward part of the stock rests upon the 
palm of the left hand, and is not sup- 
ported by the fingers, which should be 
placed firmly about the wood covering 
the barrel. Always remember the sling 
must pass around the right side of the 
left wrist and if the pressure causes 
pain, just slip a heavy, lined glove on 
the left hand, like we bugs do. Also 
remember that the left hand has just 
one job to do, hold, firmly and consist- 
ently. Until a man can adjust his sling 
readily ond use it with comfort, he 
should not be permitted to fire a shot. 
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Tested Tackle 
is Half the Battle! 


T’S time to plan for that fishing trip. Don’t wait 
until the last minute to supply yourself with equip- 
ment. Good fishing tackle is half the battle! Select it 
with utmost care—use only tested tackle. Anticipate 
all your requirements—be ready for every emergency. 


There’s nothing like having confidence in your rods and reels 
and lines and knowing that your fishing kit is complete to the 
very last item that you may need. 


Thousands of anglers, both amateur and expert, use and approve 


Wilson Fishing Tackle 


After you have hooked your fish—when the final struggle for 
mastery begins—that is the time when you will best appreciate 
the sterling qualities of your Wilson Tackle. 

It will mean a great deal to you THEN to know that your 
rod and reel and line will stand by you through the pinch. 


There is a Wilson Rod, Reel, Line, Bait, etc., f = 


to suit every taste and to serve every purpose. fe 
Wilson Tackle has stood the test of countless 


battles with the “big beauties.” 


The Wilson line is complete. Anything you 
*need can be purchased from Wilson dealers. 


Wilson Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Send for it today. This book also describes, illustrates 
and gives prices on many special items in hunting and 
camping supplies. Address Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 
700-710 N. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO 








 Seoteeeh Rtas MeN Cle 
quickly to likely spots where the 
big fish hide. Just a twist of the fly- 
wheel and you are gliding swiftly to 
the place that you alone know. Evin- 
ruding means water outings with all 
the rowing left out— Write for Catalog 


é 


Evinrude Motor Company 
{TJ Evinrude Bldg. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


69 Cortlandt Street, Ta York 436 Market Street, San Francisco 
214 State Street, Boston 211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE “fcrWwatercratt 


Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


: hy Convert your 
row-boat into 
a power-boat! 
Send for this 
: book. It tells 
; youhow. And 

& ] it bristles with 
Bm valuable en- 
e 4 gine informa- 

tion, too. 


Russells ‘Ike 


9 P 
alton * oreo 
Study that cross-section—four s 
layers of leather between you WB MARINE QD ENGINES 
\iuboard 6 Outboard 20/4 Cych~2 020 AE 


and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of Ps 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 


lightest boot ever made for hard e Portable, easil y- 


service. Stands th ff—and 
keeps your feet dry. © Special-@ attachable, L-A 


chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, gy outboard engines 
chocolate color, with sole piece : 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide & afford the joys of 
Got cutmeare. sale, leather. ® motor boating at 
ote our patent ever : 
Rip” watershed seams— . little cost. 
no stitches to lead water 
foot a ‘~ lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
=4 poke expense. E 
It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen LOCKWOOD-ASH 
and all-around ‘“‘hikers.”” Made to your measure, any MOTOR CO 


height. 
Write for Complete Catalogue “M”—Free 1911 Horton Ave., 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. fmm ee Jackson Mich. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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THE RETURN FROM 
THE HUNT 


e (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


meandered so quietly through the village 
had grown into a mighty torrent and had 
cut a wide swath through the heart of 
the town. It had carried away a num- 
ber of houses—contents and all—and de- 
posited them in broken fragments upon 
the deep bosom of Resurrection Bay. 
The entire population had been fighting 
the flood day and night, struggling to 
confine the water to some semblance 
of a channel, making sand bags and 
piling them along its banks, in frenzied 
endeavor to save their homes from ruin. 
As far back as the memory of the oldest 
Alaskan could go there had never been 
a flood like this. Even the usually un- 
perturbed engineers who had grappled 
with the mighty problems of railroad 
construction in a land where nature 
offers a stern resistance were in despair 
when the seemingly endless chain of 
trouble messages began to pour into the 
office. It seemed as though every bridge 
over the entire line had been broken 
or swept away, and so many landslides 
had occurred it would almost have been 
easier to survey a new right of way 
and start all over again. Long years of 
patient labor had gone for naught. It 
was many weeks before the train that 
we had left at Mile Twenty was able 
to crawl into Seward over a patched 
up. track. 


ITTING around the stove in the com- 
fortable Hotel Sexton we had a hap- 
py time that night talking over all 

our adventures, revelling in the delights 
of civilized life once more. Several days 
later our trophies and baggage were re- 
layed in on speeders and we arranged to 


| take a steamer around into Cook Inft 
; from which we were planning a jour- 


ney into the Mt. McKinley region; so 
we bade farewell one morning to the 
splendid fellows with whom we had lived 
in such happy companionship—sharing 
hardships which, in the true sense, were 
not hardships at all but “just a damn 
queer way of enjoying yourself,” as Ben 
would say. And the last sight we had 
of that fine fellow he was walking from 
the dock in the early morning light after 
having shaken our hands in parting. A 
few weeks later he undertook to run 
down some boot-leggers who were sup- 
posed to be in hiding along the ‘bleak 
and barren coast to the westward and 
he put out to sea in a little dory with 
Bill Weaver, another man of the same 
intrepid type. They used the same out- 
board motor that had played us such 
tricks on Kenai Lake. That was the 
last that was ever seen or heard of them. 
Their dory was found a few weeks later 
smashed up on the rocks about a hun- 
dred miles below Seward and a part 
of Ben’s grub-box washed ashore near 
Seldovia. The heaving waters of the 
reat Pacific moan a solemn requiem 
among the rocks and shoals of that piti- 
less coast and the relentless mountains 
rear their snow-crowned heads above the 
mighty sepulchre of two of nature’s no- 


} hlemen. 
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$200. 00 Worth | 


“Fishing Tackle that’ s Fit for Fishing’’ 


GIVEN ‘TO THOSE WHO CAN 
TELL THE BEST FISH STORIES 


For the Best Fish Story ~. -.°« , $50.00 Worth 
ror the Next Best Fish Story « .« 35.00 Worth 

or the 2 Next Best Fish Stories . .° 25.00 Worth 
For the 4 Next Best Fish Stories . . | 10.00 Worth 
For the 5 Next Best Fish Stories .... 5.00 Worth 


Thirteen prizes.in all to be selected from our 1919 Catalog, 
issued about April 1, 1919. 

These stories maybe true or not. They may be whoppers-or 
actual substantiated facts. They can be.curious.or funny or ex- 
citing. But they must be about fish and fishermen: ‘Let your- 
self go and tél] them’ in your own way. Send as many as you 
like, but no story must exceed 700 words. Short storiés are prefer- 
able, however. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 1, 1919 


Manuscripts cannot be -returned. In the event of more than 
one person sending in the same story the one telling | it. best will 
be given the preference. 

Address all stories to 


Abbey & Imbrie Contest Editor 
c/o Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 10-15-17 Warren St., New York 


¥ 
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Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink . 


The safest boats in the world. You owe it to your family to provide them 
with a Mullins boat equipped with air-tight compartments like a life boat— 


one that cannot sink. 


Designed by America’s foremost naval 
architects, insuring perfect lines, great 
speed and seaworthiness. 

Constructed like a Government torpe- 
do boat of rigid puncture-proof steel plates 
that cannot leak—warp—dry out—water- 
log or open at the seams. Never gains 
in weight — never requires calking —— no 
expense for upkeep. 

Powered with America’s best marine 
motors, insuring reliability; equipped 


with Mullins patent, silent under water 
exhaust, insuring noiselessness in opera- 
tion, increased speed and cleanliness. 
One man control. 

Over 65,000 Mullins Steel Boats now in 
use in all parts ofthe world. They have 
replaced wooden boats because of the 
superiority of the steel construction. 

Write today for beautifully illustrated 
catalogs — works of art and full of valu- 
able boating information, 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 92 Frankiin Street, Salem, Ohio 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER texc2tSiaii” cote 


rod. Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod. Has the slow wrig- 

| gling zig zag movement of a crippled minnow. Great for large and 
small mouth bass, large trout, pike, and pickerel. Exquisitely 
finished in Silver Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, 
etc. Two sizes, 1% and 2% in, Can be used on bait casting rods 
by adding small sinker. 


Price each 50c. 


Four in compartment Box $2.00. 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Hooks, ete. 
W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. S, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, III 









| Strong 
Durable 


Invisible in Water 


““__T am using a No. 4-6-ft. 
Joe Welsh Leader 4 years 
and yesterday landed a 6-Ilb. 
Rainbow Trout..... Your leader 
is worth 10 times the price I 
paid for it.” 

Live Dealers Sell Them Everywhere. 

If Yours Can’t Supply You, Send 

25e for 3-ft. Sample. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent 
United States and Canada 











Sele, Mink, Meskrete and 
Catch Fish, other fur-bearing animals 

in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fiy-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for — iptive Be pad < our 
free bookleton best bait ae or att ing fish. 


J. F. Gregory, 3306 Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 


‘ere? Te ee ee 
NOM ate ee UN 


Send for one of these interesting calendars and 
try it out thoroughly. Contains the Fishing 
Signs for 1919 arranged in graphic form for 
easy understanding by all. It is the only 
Calendar granted a copyright by the Library of 
Congress for the annual re-arrang--nent of its 
figures. Send 25c. for one to-day to 
0. F. CALENDAR, 

Box 1466 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 



















Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook firmlyintojaw. Darts and dives like a real 

ish. Catches more than any otber spoon or 
wooden 
















: fish— Black 
Bass Tout Mushy Pes GF Salmon, Cod 
Knowles Automatic Striker Guaranteed, Caiionse 
Puech 38c 38¢ 58c 75: 9Gc $1.25 
S. E. KNOWLES, 89 Sherwood Bldg., San seentione, & 


U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS | 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 
battleship. 


5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
momen eee enema emcemoemommife 






















ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list 
344—-sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest ae No inflated prices 
Army & Navy Building 


245 West 42nd St. New York City 


!Located on RA of six Lakes. Best 
Black Bass, Pickerel Mackinaw 
Trout, Musky fishing in Mich. In a network of Trout 
Streams (all varieties). Finest Bathing Beach. Perfect 


Sanitary conditions. Stone and Ing Bungalow Dining 
room. Write for booklet. H. D. SMITH, Beltaire, Mich. 


HAS THREE THAT WILL 

LOUIS RHEAD wea "kitme LURES cies Ure 
‘ BiG MATIVES, BROWNS, RAINCOWS any time, place or season 

Nu »0OU BI! Gor xp Rf 
Ne 10 StNGLE-Hook LITTLE TERROR MINNOW 32 o0"2, 253 pice 
FOR SURFACE FISHING 

No. 10 CREEPER Seeeaepe MAY FLY 

Long Hook NYMPH-CF Mw-Water Copied from Nature 

INCH Stour TROUT HELGRAMITE oavenhen TROUT FOOD 

HOO! For Bottom Fishing COPIED FROM NATURE 
GET acouamen OFFER the 3 for ONE DOLLAR while they last 

Send for new illustrated leatlet with additional tested imnroved baits. 
LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVESUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


fair size. 
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NOTES ON LONG 
ISLAND SHORE BIRDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


In plumage they are almost exactly alike, 
mottled more or less black and white in 
summer, gray above and white below in 
winter. The very considerable differ- 
ence of size between the two is not al- 
ways appreciable, but the trained eye 
will usually pick out the much larger 
bill of the Greater Yellowleg. The 
whistled notes of the two are recogniz- 
ably different, those of the Greater be- 
ing clearer and more ringing, whew, 
whew, whew, generally in series of three 
or more calls instead of singly or in 
twos. The Lesser has also a common 
shorter note whip, whip, whip often ut- 
tered continuously, and most frequently 
heard when they are flying in flocks of 
Both species have other cries, 
some of which are indistinguishable in 
the two. 

In spring the Lesser Yellowleg mig- 
rates up the Mississippi Valley and is 
of rare occurrence on the Atlantic Coast, 
while the Greater is abundant and noisy 
there. On the southward migration both 
species arrive in July, following the 
meadows along the coast. The Lesser 
or Summer Yellowleg attains its great- 
est abundance in August, occurring 
singly or in flocks of varying size, twenty 
or even forty individuals together being 
not uncommon. The Greater or Winter 
Yellowleg is comparatively scarce until 
September or October, and sometimes 
lingers into November. 

Cases among birds, similar to that of 
the Yellowlegs, where two species are 
practically identical in color though dif- 
fering markedly in size, are not rare. 
Very likely the Greater Yellowleg is not 
so closely related to the Lesser as its 
similarity in plumage would lead one to 
suppose. Perhaps its similarity to that 
species not infrequently enables it to 
escape, the Duck Hawk deluded into be- 
lieving it is dealing with the smaller, 
less active bird. 


LAWS FOR TRAPPERS AND 


HUNTERS 
-— aid trappers and hunters the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued Farmers’ Bulletin 1022, “Laws 
Relating to Fur Bearing Animals,” 
which is a summary of legislation in the 
United States, Canada, and Newfound- 
land, relating to trapping, open seasons, 
propagation, and bounties. Under the 
stimulus of high prices there is always 
danger that trappers will deplete the 
trapping grounds and permanently de- 
crease the number of fur animals, the 
Federal specialists say. Regulations and 
seasons should be carefully observed, so 
that the-fur supply of the future shall 
not be endangered. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, the foreign trade of the United 
States in raw and manufactured furs 
reached the largest total in the history 
of the country. While exports were only 
$13 903,631 as compared with $15.729.- 
160 for 1917, the imports were $38,389,- 
872, as compared with $21,553,375. 
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No. 2 Open—showing equipment 


AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT 


The most dependable gasoline Outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 


No. 2 Closed—equipment packet inside 
Size 5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 
Substantial, Durable, Efficient 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND 
We make other sizes; write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 4 Spring St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
She, eae and children of France are left to bear the 
burden. 

$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 
France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 
$36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund. 

Prove your patriotism by helping: immediately, prac- 
tically and personally, our ally, France. 

Ten Cents a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful letter comes from some little child in France you 
will know how much it means there. 


‘.. oo keeps a child 1 day $36.50 keeps a child 1 - 
7.2 73.50 “* 2 


1 pledge $36.50... for a girl 
myself } Own home for .... years 


. children in their own 
to give homes for .... years 


1 enclose herewith $ in eal payment for the 


above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 
yments. 

CROSS OUT THE PARA- 

GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCEPT 


! promise to give the same amount next year. I! wish 
to know the name and address of the child or children. 


AGAIN ccvcccccccsee Ceccce cece Ge ccveccecccccccce ee 


Checks should be drawn to ‘“‘THE FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” and mailed 
to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room 
741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





J. WESTERN WARNER'S 
(DUDE RANCH) 


summer resort is located on the Kootenai River in 
the Cabinet Range of the Rocky Mountains in 
Montana and affords some of the best fishing and 
hunting in the West. 

Goed saddle horses and fine trails and roads, 
every mile a pleasure, private cabins and tents, 
board and saddle horse by day or month. Spring 


bear hunting a specialty, all other big game in | 


season. Write to 


!. WESTERN WARNER, HUNTER and GUIDE | 


LIBBY, MONT. 


WILDFOWLING TALES 


Grand new book of duck and goose hunt+ 

ing narratives by J. B. Thompson, Paul E. 

Pe e, Hamilton M. in .P. Sage 

2 aot Forest H. Conover. ice $2.00. W. 
C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hotels 
INDIAN RIVER and 
ROCKLEDGE 


ROCKLEDGE, - - FLORIDA 


175 miles below Jacksonville, in the midst of the famous Indian River orange 
groves. Ideal climate, flowers and sunshine. A great deal of money has been 
spent on the hotels making them equal to the best in the state. Fine hunting. 
Fishing has always been good at Rockledge; now it should be the best in 
Florida as there has been a new inlet opened to the ocean just below Rock- 
ledge. Any fisherman will know that this means wonderful fishing. One of the 
great attractions is the golf course. Boating, motor boating, clock golf, dancing, 


billiards, pool. 
ACCOMMODATES 400. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


W. W. BROWN, Manager 
Summer Season: GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


UUOUTEEULODUAA DONUT ETAA NA YA DUNEVNNLUEAS NANT WANE I TAS UUGADULAEUOAAGUTEENUOEDC DNATA HOVLUNNALEROEONALESAUENNDEEAAALAAHEEAUT 


Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


verlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Fall 
and Winter months. Appeals to fathers, 
mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — £2.50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath — $4.00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Reconstruction 


hetero: . and the 








UMC 


Small-bore 
' Rifle Club 


Jd, 








NE of the first and best war measures the U.S. Govern- 
ment adopted was the British modern development of 
emall-bore or .22 caliber rifle target shooting. 


No better endorsement of Remington UMC service to 
shooters could have been asked. But more was tocome. 


Tn appropriating for “home consumption” valuable Government 
‘war-time methods, civilian America seized upon the new small-bore 
target shooting as one of its best finds. In community, industrial and 
institutional rifle clubs, an enormous expansion has begun, centering 
around the small-bore rifle shooting regulations now officially pre=- 
. scribed by the National Rifle Association. 


comet a it has vay vt _ bese able to bel of this I and 
ubs, Remingt t to help——as 1t 
being his splendid sasisin a into its own ia oe ee 


If you are interested in ug 0 sifle dak, reviving one, or putting some 

into the one you ve for ben elected President of, write today for s 

copy of the Remington C Handbook, equaling | full information, 

including how to obtain SS Uiccimemaee assistance jo & ec N. R.A., and 
Seaman Remington UMC targets to ask for. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition i in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


' Nod 
 ieerison Marksmen oars. 
: inted for Remington. UMC 
by F. X. Leyendecker 
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MAKING YOUR OWN 
BASS BUGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119) 


these flies attractive to the wily fish. 

‘Personally, I use three or four bristles 
‘frequently in the wings or toils; that are 
taken from a Javelin hide—the collared 
peceary of natural history—but as these 
are not readily obtainable everywhere, I 
presume, hog bristles or horse hair would 
do the same thing, which is to support 
the softer hairs and prevent their mat- 
ting down. in the water. 

Don’t be afraid to make some all white 
except the body -and even ‘that can be 
white for night. fishing. In late summer 
when ‘the bass are lying deep the light- 
colored flies will get the most fish’. 

Orange bodies with-white wings and 


‘tail with just a touch -of red fox. or 


squirrel hair ‘is’.a good combination. 
Bright red body with dark grey squir- 
rel or deer hair has proved a winner 
for big ones with me and especially when 


-the sun*:was shining brightly. Alum- 


inum bodies with red heads .look good 


day or night. 


HE following list of “don’ts” will 
help you avoid some disappoint- 
ments, but cut. down your experimenting 
too, so disregard them if you want the 
fun of trying. 
Never cut the outer ends off the hairs 
if they seem too long as-they are tapered 
and their wonderfully live appearance in 


‘the water is dependent on preserving the 


tapering end. 

Manufactured Bucktails do not possess 
this quality because the hairs are 
chopped off square. 

Cut off at the root end if you must re- 
duce their length, and always tie the 
root end to bodies when making flies. 

Don’t use short or low-grade corks 
as they work badly, are hard and heavy. 

Don’t get the shellac on the hairs, ex- 
cept very close to where they are tied 
to the body as it stiffens them. 

Don’t use small hooks as they do not 


| protrude enough and you, will miss too 


many strikes. Besides their eygs are too 


| small, This of course is not to apply if 
| you are making midget size flies, as all 


parts should be in harmony. 

Do not wind thread around bodies so 
as to compress the entire cork as its 
lightness is lost in proportion as its bulk 
is reduced by compression. 

Never fail, when putting the fly on 
leader to insert the loop (which must 
be long enough to pass through the fly) 
through the eye from the underside— 
that is, the side the point of the hook 
is on, as it makes the fly lie cn the 
water with head slightly elevated and 
each tiny jerk nods the head downward, 
while reverse occurs if inserted in re- 
verse manner and the action is not near 
so lifelike and makes less ripple on the 
water. It also causes the fly to strike 
the water right side up usually. 

Do not be discouraged if your first 
ones are crude—even they will catch fish 
in a way that will surprise you—and 
there is no end to the variation that will 
occur to you as you go along. 
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For instance, they may be made with- 
out the tail hairs ahd with the wings 
spread out so as to meet over the back, 
as are Nos. 18 and 14. (See page 119.) 

The bodies may be made longer by 
glueing' two corks end to end with shel- 
lac and then whittling them into the 
desired shape—No. 13 is made that way. 
A little light sealing wax may be melted 
and spread over the belly and then 
carved into most lifelike appearance with 
a warm knife blade point—or the sealing 
wax may be added till the fly no longer 
floats, but they are not so good when 
fished submerged. 

:In the illustrations herewith No. 9 
has white deer, tail and wings, ‘alum- 
inum body and red head. No. 9 has 
seen real service and took one night 
between. 9:30 and 11:30 over 20 bass, 
ranging from %-lb. to 2%-lbs. No. 10 
has both tail and wings made from the 
creamy yellow hair from a Raccoon’s 
tail, with a few Javelin bristles mixed 
in for support, has orange body and 
cream white head. 

No. 11 has white tail, white and grey 
wings, orange body and red head. 

No. 12 has pink and grey tail, white 
wings with a few strands of grey, yel- 
low body and brown head. 

Nos. 14 and 12 are early types of my 
work before I had learned to shape up 
the bodies so as to appear better—but 
they got fish just the same. 

No. 13 has all white wings meeting 
over-back, with double length body, cream 
colored with brown stripings in grooves 
and brown head. 

The hook in this type emerges about 
midway of the body. 

No. 14 has short, stiff black tail, wide 
spread heavy wings, very slender body 
and sealing wax belly. Wings are squir- 
rel, body and head yellow. 


No. 15 has tail and wings of mixed | 


deer and squirrel grey in color, with some 
Javelin bristles, red body and cream 
head. 


No. 16 has greyish tan deer hair in 


tail and wings, Javelin bristles in wings, 
aluminum body and dark red head. 

No. 17 is made of the very red hairs 
from the underside of a rusty fox squir- 
rel’s tail, with Javelin bristles in wings 


and tail, orange body and cream head. | 
These Javelin bristles are alternately | 
white and black, the rings of color be- | 


ing arranged like the rings on a ’coon’s 
tail and are quite showy in the water 
but quite stiff. 

In winter, when I hunt, I secure and 
have dried or tanned the skins of various 
birds or beasts that have suitable feath- 
ers or hair, and in summer I return them 
to nature’s haunts via the fly rod route. 


So ene aes 





Of course my wife objects, so I have | 
surreptitiously arranged my office for my | 
laboratory and I’m hoping that she’ll | 
continue attending strictly to her knit- | 
ting and not come forth on a voyage | 


of discovery. » 


Here’s hoping you'll have as much fun | 


out of making some “bugs” as I have, 


and while I hope your reputation won’t | 
suffer as much as mine has since I got | 


“bugs” I’m not yet sure whether it isn’t 


worth even that for after all “fishing | 


ain’t just catching fish.” 


F. 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


FOREST AND STREAM 


GUNS 


Fishing Tackle 


Send for Catalog 77 
Showing Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


NEWFOU f Son rece 

aradise for the Camper and Angler 
P , Ideal Canoe Trips on - 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


E. PITTMAN, General Passenger font 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


SPECIAL OFFER 

N ATION AL SPORTSM AN The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 
above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, size 

‘ : 9 x 12, in strikingly attractive colors, from 
is a _ monthly _magazine, crammed full of original oil paintings by well-known artists. 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping They make appropriate and pleasing decora- 
stories and pictures, valuable information about tions for the den, camp, or club-room of any 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp i 


man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of pic- 
outfits, best places to go for fish and game, tures alone 25c. 


changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand "ae cn nee ee 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. NationaL 
SportsMAN tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting 
dog. how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how ta build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from 
a year’s oro to the Nationat Sports- 
MAN. Special information furnished to subscrib- 
ers at all times, Free of Charge. 


of pictures; FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Na- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE. 

(yeeeuacecccccccccccerceccecsececcscscescsceccacenqeessesessevecsereerseseseasers 
BLANK 

Nationa SportsMAN Macazine, 220 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s sub- 

scription to the Natronat Sportsman, and 
the set of 8 outdoor pictures. 


Name 
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Golf at Old Point @nfort 










Hotel 
Chamberlin 


Address 


George €. Adams, Manager cial 


Fortress Monroe 


Virginia 


Here’s comfort, health and happy 
excitement for you from early 
morn to dewy eve. 


No matter what you want in a 
vacation, The Chamberlin has it. 


Is it Golf?—right, bring your 
clubs; The Chamberlin provides a 
peach of a Course, Eighteen Holes. 


Is it Swimming ?—right, the salt 
water bathing in the big, Mosaic, 
Sun-lit Sea Pool is great. 


Is it Sunshine?—we’re drenched 
with it, ozone, too. 


Is it Southern Cooking?—not a 
“Mammy” in the South can beat 
The Chamberlin cuisine. 


Is it Medicinal Baths?—we du- 
plicate every Treatment given at 
Vichy, Aix, Carlsbad, Nauheim or 
Harrogate, under the best profes- 
sional skill. 

Is it Social Life?—the Naval 
and Military officers stationed at 
Hampton Roads and Fortress Mon- 
roe give a fine zest to The Cham- 
berlin dances. 


In any event, write for our spe- 
booklet, “Golf”’—it contains 
the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf 
Course ever published in America. 











J, KANNOFSKY te! 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a _ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and sk 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each anv 
expressage when three months old. Con- 
tracts, booklet, etc., 10c. Nothing free. 
Thorson Rabbit €o., Dept. 9, 
Colorado. 
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enenyeee SUPPLIES 


. T. Pierce 
Arms and Ammunition Export 
258 W. 34th St.. New York City. 


| 


NEW YORK 


35c 
Postpald || 


. For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 

Zs house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 


ee have k it for 
rtsmen have kuown 
oor Dealers sell NYOIL at 


| fs 

| NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
‘screw top and screw tip) con- 
Vistes 8% eunces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 


D WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 








| Net Making 


All aaa < i 
nets, may be easily and quickly made, with my illustratec 
instructions before you. 21 photographs show you how. 
Once learned never forgotten. Also gives more informa 
tion about the use of nets. 

Send to-day. Price 25c postpaid. 


WwW. E. CLAYTON, Altoona, Kansas. 
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A COMPLICATED 
FOX HUNT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


powerful blow dashed out his life? Had 
he stayed on land, we must have seen 
him; had he been in water, that possi- 
bility was slight. We talked and argued, 
thought and reasoned, and in the end 
grew strong in our conviction that the 
solution lay at the pond bottom. 

Investigation, for the time, being com- 
plete, we restored the boat to its proper 
place, trudged along the narrow wood 
road that led from the camp to the main 
highway, and an hour later, stumbled 
into Mr. Hale’s kitchen thoroughly fag- 
ged out. 

The second day thereafter, the pre- 
vailing westerly winds having blown 
Hubbard Pond free of ice, we rowed 
along close to that section of the shore 
where the dog’s body would naturally 
have drifted, in case it had floated. The 
search was unavailing. Still not satis- 
fied, other plans were laid, and on the 
fourth day, we manufactured what, in 
war parlance, might be termed depth 
bombs. In short, we filled a pair of 
tin pails with sand, placing a heavy 
charge of dynamite in each. These we 
planted at the point of conflict. Two ter- 
rific explosions raised a great volume 
of water, best measured in tons, and 
much mud—but no dog! At that we had 
gone the limit. Time elapsed. - Adver- 
tisements in the local papers went un- 
answered, while inquiries throughout the 
community likewise failed. The only 
light shed on the situation was the news 
that Sankey’s former master had more 
than once punished him severely for driv- 
ing deer. Gradually our thoughts and 
conversation shifted to other topics. 


WEEK from the day of our trou- 

bles and almost at the same hour 

in the forenoon, Mr. Hale and I 
drove into the farm yard, returning from 
a brief tour in quest of partridge. We 
were greeted with repeated shouts of 
“Throw up your hats; your dog’s alive!” 
Our silent stare of “don’t believe” 
brought forth the announcement that a 
message by telephone reported him held 
for us at a farm four miles distant. 
Those four miles we quickly covered; 
then the story learned, to find that this 
was what had happened. Sankey, hav- 
ing quit the chase for what no doubt he 
felt were his best interests, headed 
straight for home twenty miles away, in 
Fitchburg, Mass. Choosing as his route 
the western shore of Lake Monomonac, 
he came upon an attractive dead horse, 
on which he proceeded to make a meal, 
Promptly the hidden fox trap clamped 
a front foot. There was no pulling free. 
In the six days of bitter struggle that 
ensued, he had dragged the horse’s head, 
to which the trap was clogged, a good 
half mile. Fortunately, fair weather, 
with moderate temperature, had been his 
lot; yet another twenty-four hours of 
exposure would probably have spelled 
the’end. The trapper, for it was he who 
finally discovered Sankey, claimed to 
have tended his “sets” daily, but said 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE 
ail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors. 34 miles per gal- 
lon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. f 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to 
agents. Money Back Guarantee. 380 days’ trial. 
Air Friction Carburetor Co., 550 Madison, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


Gineemelihaedorsateaealth cidade teiisasiehinicariglate lataitiabciiiigcsdiny 

SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. _Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FLY TYING MATERIAL 
FLY TYING MATERIAL, EVERYTHING FOR 


Tying your own Flies, price list free. Mole Fly 
Company, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MOUNTED DEER oe 


birds from north woods. Photos free. 
Link, taxidermist, Phillips, Wis. 


TWO LARGE PAIR BULL AND TWO PAIR 
cow buffalo horns; Old English silk shawl about 
100 years old. Sell cheap to settle up estate. 
A. W. Ayers, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 

CHEAP 401, NAVY RIFLES, AUTOLOADING 

for 256, Newton, 25 
i i Fred 
Figgie, Monona, Iowa, 


FOR SALE ONLY—FINE ENGLISH HAM- 
merless ejector gun—made by T. a and in 
A 1 condition. With case, $175. W. E. ; 
1634 Farnam St., Davenport, Iowa. 

ITHICA NO. 3, 20 GA. ERUPP; FLUID 
steel barrels? ejectors, recoil pad. Take $75 or 
trade for 12 g.a. cannon. ‘D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 


SEND $2 FOR ONE YEAR’S DELIVERY OF 
“Arms and Ammunition.” ae gun dope 
T. T. Pierce, 258 W. 34th St., } 


LP WANTED 


GET A GOV’T POSITION THROUGH US. 
Position or money back guaranty. Thousands of 
men and women, 16 to 60, needed in Washington 
and elsewhere for the years of “Reconstruction” 
ahead. We'll coach you quickly by mail for 
Civil Service examination 4&n appointment. 
Permanent; easy hours; paid vacations; higher 
salar‘es. Our free Book “RG” gives list of _posi- 
tions; WRITE for it. WASHINGTON CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, 2043 Marden Bldg., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


BELGIAN HARES FOR MEAT. FRANCE, 
England, and America cry, “More Meat.” Get 
in now and write for free plans and photographs 
of aoe Adams Bros., Belgian Farm, Portland, 
Mi 


| 
| 


NS 


A nominal charge of five cents 
per word will carry classified mes- 


sages to our army of readers on | 
farms, in the towns and cities, | 


and at the end of blazed trials. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


DECOY CALLERS, PURE BRED, NO LIMIT, 
Wild Mallards $3.50 a pair; eggs, $2.50-12;. $20,- 
100; English Callers $7 a pair; Cees $5-12; $40-100; 
(pairs only,) extra drakes. Mail draft. E. 
Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


FANCY POULTRY FOR SALE; 30 VARI- 
pone catalogue free. Herman Blumer, Ber- 
ger, Mo. 


HARES, RABBITS, RUFUS RED AND GREY 
Belgians, Flemish and checkered Giants, New Zea- 
in = pas Dutch, Belgian yards. Kinder- 

00 


PEDIGREED NEW ZEALANDS, BELGIANS, 
Flemish Giants and Utility Rabbits. Fine healthy 
stock. Forest City Rabbitry, 1810 W. State St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I |! 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red : 


stock at $2 each, and buy all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A SHARP HUNTING KNIFE IS HARD TO 
find, but listen, one that will STAY SHARP is a 
prize. We make a hunting knife that is SHARP 
and will stay sharp. Your money hack if not 
satisfied, Write for circular, Old File Cutlery 
Co., Havana, IIl. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. 


FISH LURE—RECEIPT TO MAKE YOUR 
own dope, 25¢. “Shure get ’em.” P. O. Box 185, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


GIGANTIC NEW GUINIEA BUTTER BEAN. 
This new edible vegetable grows 3 to 5 ong. 
Weight 10 to 16 pounds. A _ gigantic bing 
vine. Leaves a foot or more in diameter, Seed 
50¢ a package, Muskeetopunk Co., Pekin, Ill. 

GOES’ LIQUID POISON CAPSULES KILL 
animals on spot. Goes’ Luring Bait attracts them. 
Thirteenth season in market. Free circulats 
when mentioned this paper. Edmund Goes, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Station C. 

MAIL US 15c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6.prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
nad Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

a. 

MAKE DIE-CASTINGS, SKETCH, SAMPLE, 
Booklet and Proposition 12¢. R. Byrd, Box 
227, Erie, Pa. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS — POULTRY 

, 50¢ year. Fine Rabbit Department. Rab- 
5 Paper one year and book, 65¢. Poul- 
try Advocate, Dept. “H’’, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


PARTNER WANTED 


EXPERIENCED WOODSMAN WANTS PART- 


small fur bearing animals. State 

nowledge of where to trap in writ- 

i E. Plew, New Southern Pacific 
rizona. 


ner for trappin 
experience and 
ing. Address 
Hotel, Yuma, 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
or royalty. *Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, 
Louis, Mo. 


CASH 


Frank E. | 


Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo., ! 


i 
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CHINESE RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS, 
$3.50 dozen; $25-100. Ornamental varieties, $5 
dozen. Simpson’s Pheasant Farm,. Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 


REAL ESTA FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


SITUATION WANTED os 


IF YOU WANT A THOROUGH MAN, READ 
this. A practical and reliable manager of Gen- 


| tleman’s Shooting Preserve, handler and trainer 


of high-class shooting dogs; breeding, rearing and 
develo ing. puppies; widely experienced here and 
abroad; skilled shot; a capable man to show sport; 
expert trapper of vermin; 
worthy all around manager. 
St., New York. 


SPORTING BOOKS 


DUCK AND GOOSE HUNTING STORIES.— 
Best | in the world. Two new books, “Ducking 
Days” and “Wildfowling Tales,” $2 each. W. C. 
Hazelton, 407 Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRAPPERS SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS—SPRING MUSKRAT PRICES 
are “over the top.” Double your catch by getting 
“Ten Rat Catching Muskrat Sets” with many prac- 
tical pointers added. It is the most complete, con- 
cise, practical guide there is published cn musk- 
rat trapping. It is written by a trapper who has 
specialized years in it. Price one dollar -postpaid. 
rerey, H. Tucker, Peace Dale, R.F.D., Rhode 
sland. 


a_ reliable and trust- 
Wise, 214 East 68th 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—ACME FOLDING BOAT, GOOD 
condition. Harold Orttel, 717 W. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENNEL MART 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AIREDALES, BULLS, IRISH, FOX, COLLIES 


and pups of all kinds at lowest prices. Send 
description of the dog you want and if I have it 
on hand I will ship upon receipt of your check 
or money order. Quick Sales—Small Profits. Leo 
Smith, 309 Barrow St., Jersey City, N. J. 


-DACHSHUNDE KENNELS — WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


GREAT DANE, FEMALE—SOUIA OF 
Hailon. Sire, Succabone Ecglaff. Dam, Countess 
Bessovof. Registered. Two years, seven months 
old. Fawn, excellent markings, Will sell at low 
figure. Gordon J. Platt, Highgate Springs, Vt. 


GREAT DANES—MALES AND FEMALES 
soon in season; reasonable. Pennwood Kennels, 
Reg., Sparrows Point, Md. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
cy ress Desk F, Hiands and Hunting, Decatur, 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 


Russian Wolf 


Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. ° 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN. GAME 
plenty for sale. Bird dogs and rabbit hounds on 
trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md 

TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
ointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, 
aoe pigeons, rate, mice, list free. Violet Hill 


Kennels, Route 2, York, Pa. 
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that he was unable to locate the missing 
trap. Be that as it may, one must be 
inclined to feel that an awkward, heavy 
clog, drawn over average ground, would 
leave some few traces to guide a care- 
ful searcher. Only by chance did the 
rescue happen. The trapper went bird 
shooting in the vicinity, flushed a part- 
ridge, fired, heard a dog howl, had a 
“hunch.” One look at the dog’s injured 
foot, together with his general weak- 
ened condition, caused us to send him 
by auto express to Fitchburg for veterin- 
ary attention. 

Two months later, Sankey was fast 
recovering his old form, and, though 
nevermore in dog show class, promised 
again to be efficient on the trail. So after 
all, I for one was glad that the grand 
old buck of Hubbard Pond still lived 
His splendid fight against big odds de- 
served no little admiration—he too had 
had a generous share of trouble. 


LAKE ERIE HUT 
FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117) 


twigs or other debris that floats around 
until finally it reaches the spear hole. 
If left remaining on the water, a very 
small piece of debris, no larger than a 
dime, becomes an eyesore and seems as 
big.as the bottom of a tub. 

And incidentally, one must have a piece 
of board ‘to put over the fish hole when 
the pike is being taken off the spear, 
so that he cannot flop back into the 
hole. He is then tossed through the 
door to freeze. 

At least one man in each group of 
huts carries a mariner’s compass. With- 
out it, though they might be only half a 
mile off shore, it would be quite pos- 

' sible for even experienced watermen to 
become lost and perish in the blizzards 
and swirling snowstorms that sweep Lake 
Erie in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. 


THE GULF RANGERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115) 


for the night, and Hendry snoring, when 
Mr. King whispered across to his son: 

“What did you see in the locker, John?” 

“Birds—large white birds!” was the 
respons®. 

“Many?” 

“Not very many, sir. But this after- 
noon, when you folks were busy below, 
I lifted a hatch cover, forward. Down 
in a black hole there were lots of them 
—the same kind. Oh, I can’t begin to 
tell you how many. What were they, 
father?” 

“Egrets!” 

“But I didn’t think people were al- 
lowed to kill them,” John went on. 

“It’s against the law,” said Mr. King, 
“John—our new-found friends are pir- 
ates, sure enough, and they are the cruel- 


SRR OT 
DOGS —ALL BREEDS est of all the black tribe because they 
are preying upon one of our most beau- 


AIREDALES A SPECIALTY DUCKING DAYS | tiful and helpless forms of wild life. 
< = They are shooting up the Coast Rook- 

eries.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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When Fishing Time Comes 


When spring is on the doorstep; when the appeal of 
the woods is strong—and you can no longer resist—go, 
but take along your outfit of 


uxba 
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Right Clothes for the Out-of-Doors 
Duxbak clothes are known by men and 


women for their comfort and economical long 
service. Made of a specially woven heavy 
army duck and rainproofed. They wear well 
and protect against wind and weather. 


Kampit is another well-known line 
of out-door clothes, lighter in weight 
and not rainproofed. 


Both Duxbak and Kampit are made 
in a variety of styles and garments for 
all out-door sports and recreations—for 
both men and women. 


Get Our 1919 Style Book 


You'll find these wonderful garments 
at all good Sporting Goods Dealers. 
But send for our well illustrated book 
describing every garment and full of 
suggestions for selecting the right outfit. 





Utica Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory St.. Utica, N. Y. 









‘Duxbak 
Spiral Puttees 


All wool, rainproofed puttees. Ser- 
viceadle for canping, tramping, 
wading or h snting. Made of a close- 
ly wove: woolen fabric. No outfit 



















THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S LARG 
SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0O.K. HUNTIN 


DEAL VACATIONLAND. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
CAPT. G. W. COOPER, EAGLE LAKE, 


THOUSANDS OF ae DUCKS 
cn, So aint oe gate ss Sd 





exactly what eed. Do ast gnea see | NN 
get our prices. terms and nt Say tl AN 


M E A D Secu: CYCLE. E-COMPANY. Nad 


26 years in the line means something, and is a 
guarantee for SERVICE 
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UNCLE SAM FISHING 
CONTEST 


‘HE winners in the ForREST AND 
STREAM 1918 Bass Fishing Contest 
are as follows: 

George C. Shupee, of San Antonio, 
Texas, secures the first prize of $25.00 
for the largest large-mouth bass caught 
south of the Mason and Dixon line with 
a 10%-pound large-mouth bass taken 
from Medina Lake, Texas. 

Jason Fred Diem, of Detroit, Michigan, 
wins the first prize of $25.00 for the 
largest large-mouth bass caught north of 
the Mason and Dixon line with an 8- 
pound large-mouth bass taken from Wat- 
kins Lake, Michigan. 

In the small-mouth bass class the first 
prize of $25.00 for the largest small- 
mouth bass caught north of the Mason 
and Dixon line was’ secured by M. W. 
Malseed, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
with a 5%-pound small-mouth bass taken 
at Noxontown, Deleware. 

As no catch of small-mouth bass was 
reported from south of the Mason and 
Dixon line a special prize of $15.00 has 
been awarded to J. G. Houston, of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, for a 5-pound 6- 
ounce, small-mouth bass taken at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and a special prize 
of $10.00 awarded to Carlton West of 
Toronto, Canada, with a 4%-pound, 
small-mouth bass taken from Lake Sim- 
coe, Ontario. 

Checks for the amounts mentioned have 
been sent to the successful contestants 
and FOREST AND STREAM hopes to publish 
in the near future a contribution from 
each, telling the story of how he caught 
his prize winning fish. 


A NEW HATCHERY 


NEW fish hatchery, with a capacity 

equal to any three American hatch- 
eries, has been opened at Port Arthur, 
Ontario, under the direction of the Onta- 
rio Government. According to George H 
Rapsey, superintendent of game and _fish- 
eries for the province, the new hatchery 
will be capable of controlling 90,000,000 
fish eggs, all told, comprising 75,000,000 
white-fish eggs’ and 15,000,000 salmon and 
brook trout eggs. 

This makes the second large hatchery at 
Port Arthur, the Dominion hatchery look- 
ing after the restocking of Lake Superior 
and the provincial one caring for the re- 
Stocking of the inland waters, of which 
Lake Nipigon and the Lake of the Woods 
are the most important bodies in the’ west- 
ern part of the province, and the 1,500 
lakes and rivers of Algonquin Provincial 

Park the most important in the eastern 
section. 

Lake Nipigon has taken rank with AI- 
gonquin Park as one of the greatest fish- 
ing centers in Canada since it has been 
made more easily accessible to sportsmen 
from both Canada and the United States 
by. the National Transcontinental. Algon- 
quin Park has long been famous among 
sportsmen for the. superb trout and for 
small-mouth black bass fishing in particu- 
lar, as it is literally a paradise of lakes 
and streams. 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to. assume _ re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
draft, money order or cer- 


form of a 
tified check payable to the seller should 


be . deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to he 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


“A HIGH-CLASS REGISTERED AIREDALE 
Bitch in whelp to Champion Tinton Tip Top; 
great bargain. Caswell Kennells, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A FINE PEDIGREE FEMALE 
Airedale, 2 years old. Will trade for a number 
one silent trailer coon dog. J. C. Barnal, 349 W. 
Court St., Kankakee, Hl. 

“REGISTERED AIREDALE-PUPS BY CHAM- 
pion Tinton Tip Top. Big_boned, husky farm 
raised puppies of quality. Caswell Kennels, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

TWO HIGHLY-BRED FEMALE AIREDALES, 
6 months old, Price $15 each. Fine 60-pound Aire- 
dale stud dog, $40. Female, "4 setter, 4 spaniel, 
good retriever, $8. Mancelona Airedale Kennels, 

ancelona, - Mich. 

WASHOE AIRDALES.—IN, THE FUTURE 
known as “Lionheart Airedales.”. We regret to 
announce that the boys “coming home” have 
cleaned us out of all puppies under six months. 
None more for sale until April 1st. A few 
young dogs and bitches for sale at present from 
parents that are known from coast to coast as 
hunters and bench winners. Lionheart Airedale 





Kennels (Formerly Washoe Kennels), Box 1412, 
Anaconda, Montana. The quality remains the 
same. 
BEAGLES 
AT STUD, FIELD WINNER. PUP FOR 
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. James A. Whalen, Whitehall, New York. 
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COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI. 
gent, refined and useful: pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ta. 


GUN DOGS 


LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTER 
pups and trained dogs, also Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Pointers both in pups 

,and trained dogs. Inclose stamps for price lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


HOUNDS 

EXTRA WELL-TRAINED FOX HOUNDS; 

Geen satisfactory. J. H. Miller, Christiana, 
>a, a 


FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 
any game. Trial allowed, Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 

FOR SALE—HIGH-CLASS WALKER FOX 
hounds. Broken right and can deliver the goods 
in any company. Price, reasonable. Stamp for 
reply. Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 

IRISH WOLFHOUND. MALE, EIGHTEEN 
months old. Also nine good Russian Wolfhound 
> ame Penwood Kennels, Reg., Sparrow Point, 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Fox, Wolf, and Coyotte hounds 
that will, get their share of the race in any com- 
pene. Also Coon, Skunk, Oppossum and Rabbit 
ounds. Ten days trial allowed. Young -icgs 
just beginning to trail, nine dollars each. * Also 
cee" puppies. We take Liberty Bonds . and 




















SPANIELS 


COCKER, SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 





TERRIERS 


IRISH ae eee PAIR FOR 
breeding. Also some excellent puppies. Pennwood 
Kennels, Reg., Sparrows Point, Md. 
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=“ALWAYS OPEN 
THE LEEDS COMPANY .. 
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Let Your Trap Gun Dinchein Be a PARKER 


Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of a PARKER 
Gun receives in good, substantial gun value, the benefits of experience in gun 
manufacturing of over 50 years. 

Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be satisfied with anything 
but the BEST. 

Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why Not Now? 


Send for Catalog and Free Booklet 
About 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS. MERIDEN, CONN., U S. A. 
Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St, 











OVER HERE AND OVER THERE, 4 a | ITHACA WINS 


This 15-year-old boy, Harley F. 


Ww: 
COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS Woodward, won the championship 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, . 7 
beneficial sleep is assured. These RTA have of all Texas. Think of it, a boy in 


removable wash covers and are SANI coon ae 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for knee breeches winning over the best 
yams, ana when Getntes om he neh = yes shots in the great Lone Star State! 
pocket, he only practical pillow for all uses. | . * * 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 He coulda t hexe done it with any gun 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8, A. | except an a sth 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. Any man can break more targets with an 
Catalog Free. ITHA‘ og 

“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’’ j Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up 

ESTABLISHED 1891 Single trap guns, $100 up 


Made Only By Address Box 25 
Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N.Y. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
H offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
| Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
| sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
ATLANTIC CITY | and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
ALWAYS OPEN | the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK | refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10¢ in stamps of 


Appeals particularly to cultivated 
people who seek rest and recreation 
at the Sea Shore, Summer or Winter. 
Irom every section of the country 
such guests have come to Haddon 
Hall for 40 years—and come back 
again and again—it is so satisfying, 
so free from ostentation, so comfort- 
able and sufficient. Every facility is 
offered young and old for enjoyment. 
A step and you are in the surf. Fascinat- 
ing shops and a thousand amusements 
are offered along the famous Boardwalk. 
Privileges of fine golf and yacht clubs. 
Rooms are comfortable and attractive— 
there is delightful music—and always in- 
teresting people. 
Make reservations—write for 
illustrated folder. 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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LA PAINTER OF FISH 


HOSE of our readers 
who admire or pos- 
sess copies of tke fish 
pictures by H. A. 
Driscole, which ap- 
pear on the covers of 
FOREST AND STREAM 
from time to time must 
k n o w instinctively 
that the artist is him- 
self a fisherman and 
a graduate of the 
great school of out-of-doors. Of course 
there was a time when he studied tech- 
nique and at that period he had the 
advantage of working under George L. 
Frankelstein, the landscape painter. 

But there is quite a difference be- 
tween an urban stydio and Mr. Dris- 
cole’s present work shop—the later 
being nothing more or less than a 
canoe on Lake Mohegan, New York. 
Fishing and painting in a canoe seems 
incongruous to most of us, for those 
of us who wield the paddle usually fight 
shy of the brush and vice versa, but Mr. 

riscole is quite original in that and 

eclares that there is no other way in 

which he can get bass and trout in ac- 
tion. By means of snubbing and rapid 
brush works he gets his models into just 
the desired position and then obtains 
the light effects and varied colors which 
make his canvasses so full of vitality. 
As far as the anatomy of fishes goes 
Mr. Driscole has long had that down to 
a fine art and it only takes him a few 
minutes to block in his work. 

Lake Mohegan is not very far from 
New York and if the fish there really 
are as full of fight as Mr. Driscole por- 
trays them then a trip to the lake would 
be well worth while. 


NATIONAL RECREATION GROUNDS 

AST year the National Ferests pro- 

vided $7,500,000 worth of recreation 
to the people of the United States, ac- 
cording to a statement of Landscape 
Architect Frank A. Waugh in his publi- 
cation “Recreation Uses on, the National 
Forests,” just issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Government charges 1.0 admission 
fee to these great recreation grounds, 
containing some of the finest hunting, 
fishing, and camping places in the world; 
but if citizens had paid the minimum 
price demanded for wholesome recrea- 
tion by commercial dealers in that com- 
modity, and willingly paid by the pub- 
lic, the total would have reached the 
above amount. More than 3,000 000 peo- 
ple spent on the average not less than 
25 hours in the Forests, so that the 
number of hours of recreation was at 
least 75,000,000. A valuation of 10 cents 
an hour equals the cost of a cheap movie. 
But the charge to the public for hunt- 
ing or fishing, for visiting the wonders 
of the National Monuments, for access 
to some of the finest scenery in the 
world, for automobiling and picnicing 
was nothing—a low enough price to pay 
for $7,500,000 worth of recreation. 
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A LESSON IN FAITHFULNESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123) 


out there in that great pack of floating ice.” 

“Oh, he’ll get in, I guess, sometime,” 
said Ned slowly. “Anyway, I won’t give 
him up. I tell you what, we'll go up to 
the cabin and make a fire and have some 
coffee. Then if he isn’t back by that time, 
you can light out for home if you like, and 
I’ll wait for him.” 

Jim agreed to the proposal, and was 
soon sitting by a crackling blaze in the 
cabin while Ned heated some coffee he had 
brought, and opened a package of sand- 
wiches. 

“Well,” said Jim at last with a yawn, 
“it’s nearly twelve, and I think I’ll make 
a break for town. You'd better’ come 
along. If the dog makes shore at all he’ll 
follow on home.” 

“No,” said Ned, “I’ll wait. You take 
your pick of the two birds, and I'll go out 
and rustle up some more fuel.” 

They parted outside the cabin, Jim mak- 
ing for the road while Ned took the path 
to the beach. The moon was well past the 
meridian, the shadows had shifted around 
the bluff, and the outspread marsh had 
taken on a new aspect. The icy wind 
soughing among the reeds, the water lap- 
ping on the beach, and the grating of 
broken ice were the only sounds to break 
the stillness. The low line of the farther 
shore across the bay was a mere melting 
shadow, and occasionally, far out, a deeper, 
moving shadow and twinkling light re- 
vealed some vessel making up to port. The 
compelling beauty of it all held the man 
as he gazed awhile. Then the chilling 
wind brought him to action, and collect- 
ing an armful of driftwood he returned 
to the cabin. 


HUS the night wore on. He dozed 
* a little by the fire, rousing now and 

then to throw on another stick, or 
to go to the door and look out, or to stroll 
about outside and bring in more fire- 
wood. He fell asleep finally, his head on 
his arms folded upon the table, and waked 
at last with a start. The lantern was 
flickering out, the fire had died out to a 
few red coals, and there was a chill in the 
air. He threw on some wood and by the 
blaze looked at his watch. It was nearly 
four. Then he went to the door and looked 
out. In the west the moon was sinking 
behind the trees that edged the road, which 
looked dim in the paling light and length- 
ening shadows. He swept the scene with 
a disheartened glance, there was no living 
thing visible. 

“Not much. use waiting longer,” he 
thought as he shut the door and went back 
to the fire. He sat awhile gazing gloomily 
into it. Until now he had not known how 
much he really loved the dog. Perhaps 
Jim was right and he had been swamped 
in the floating ice, worn out by the vain 
effort to effect a landing. The thought 
caught him in the throat and choked him, 
and made him restless. He got up and 
went outside, pacing to and fro with his 
eyes on the road. After all these hours 
that was the only way the dog could have 
come. Reluctantly at last he turned again 


toward the cabin and paused at the thresh- 
old for a last searching gaze. Was that— 
could that be a moving shadow by the bush 
where the path and road met? 

He took a sudden step forward and 
waited. Yes, surely it moved, turning 
slowly into the path, advancing slowly. 
Yes, it was the dog. 

“Tony!” he shouted excitedly. The dog 
quickened his pace a little, hampered a: 
he was, and as his master reached him 
laid down the great dead bird, and looked 
up for approval. Ned was down on his 
knees, a hand on each shaggy ice-covered 
ear, shaking the big head slowly as he half- 
sobbed : 

“Why, Tony, old boy, good old boy.” 

Later, in the cabin, having eagerly de- 
voured the remaining sandwiches, Tony 
lay before the fire gnawing the ice from 
his shaggy legs and paws, and finally 
stretched himself for slumber, while the 
ice that entirely covered his thick coat, 
slowly melted in the heat and formed pud- 
dles around him. Underneath that icy 
cover the soft, fine, close hair next the skin 
was warm and dry. 

Ned sat and watched him, pondering 
deeply. Visions rose before him of the 


long hours of battling for life and duty in | 


that icy water, and of weary travel after 
landing. Six miles fully by the road, he 
knew it well, and more by the shore-line. 
A lesson in faithfulness surely! Time 
wore on; again the fire died down and an 
intense chill crept into the little room. 
The dog was growing restless in his sleep. 
Ned roused, him with a word, then raking 
out the fire he made all safe and left the 
cabin. 
died, and in the weird stillness and gray 
ness of approaching dawn the man and 
dog took their homeward way. 





THE ENGLISH SETTER CLUB 
OF AMERICA 


= English Setter Club of Amer- 
ica announces that the 14th Annual 
Fields Trials will be held at Medford, 
N. J., starting April 1, 1919. 

As usual, five stakes will be run—the 
Members Derby and Members All-Age, 
open only to English Setters owned and 
handled by an amateur member of the 
Club; an Open Derby and Open All-Age, 
and a Free for All, open to all Setters, 
Pointers and Griffons. 

The Club has the privilege of running 
their trials over the farm owned by the 
“Friends of the Hunting Dog.” This 
property contains 155 acres, on which 
have been liberated a number of Bob 
White Quail and English Pheasants; in 
addition to these enough new birds will 
be liberated during the running to as- 
sure every dog an ample opportunity to 
show his bird finding ability. It has been 
found that the English Setter Club’s plan 
of running all dogs over the same course 
known to hold birds proves the fairest to 
all competitors. The inaugural trials of 
this Organization were held on the prop- 
erty of Mr. George C. Thomas, Jr., at 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., with only sixteen 


The moon had set, the wind had- 
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Large GamePreserve 


For Sale 
Robinson Crusoe’s Island Outdeone! 


St. Vincent Island, Fla., 


in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 
13,000 acres of pine forest, fresh water 
lakes, grassy savannahs, wild boar, native 
Virginia and Osceola deer, also imported 
Indian deer, wild cattle, turkey, millions 
of ducks and all varieties of fish. The 
Island with bungalows, hunting lodxes, 
yachts, boats and vehicles for sale to 
close an estate. Easily protected. Many 
thousands acres of finest pine trees. 
Booklet sent on request. For informa- 
tion inquire W. Pierce, 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ APPLI- 
ANCE, the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 
that relieves ture will 
he sent'on trial, No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together 
as you would a broken 


Soe ee 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
ita Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 





limb. No salves. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 


it. Protected by U. S. 
Patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





Every Camper 


dias his own ideas what his 
camp will require for his 
convenience. Here are a 
few suggestions of things 
you may need: 
=. 2 Furniture, Cots, 
—, eae, Rubber Dees’ A Comenes 
Shoes, Leggings, Seeman Fi 
Hunting Coats, Hats, Caps, halt shies. 


» Navy, and Scout Outhts 
and hundreds of other articles in our new 
catalog No, 16. Send 4c. postage. 
7 at Delivery—Money Back Guarantee 





WESTMINSTER 
KENNEL. CLUB 


Forty-third Annual 


DOG SHOW 
Madison Square Garden, New York 


February 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1919 


All profits of this show will be 
donated to the American Red Cross 











FOREST 


PRIZE WINNERS 
ARE FED ON 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


a and 


PUPPY BISCUITS 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp 
for catalogue “Dog Culture” 


San Francisco St. Louis 





SPRATT’S PATENTED, LIMITED - 


NEWARK, N. 


J. 


Cleveland Montreal 





Factory also in London, England 


Hie an CO) EEO fai LS 
pa If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts andethose that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the ‘treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, TAN. 


WANTED—Poiitéers and setters to train: 
game plenty wit hi sale trained setters, also 
some ood rabbit ponte, Dogs sent on trial. 

or 


reply. O. K. Ken- 
eg Marydel, Ma, 


' American Bolas, 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


‘1S THIS WORTH THE PRICE? 


! Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 


Teach 
him what whoa; means. No long trailing rope or 
spike collar. Our field dog contro! is not cruel. 
Can be carried in pocket and attached instantly 
to dog’s collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field broken in a 
week. orks automatically—principal South 
‘ Sent postpaid with full direc- 
tions for $2. Testimonials and circular sent on 
request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


Oorang Airedale | 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale fag 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud ff 


Oorang Kennels 


J Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


AND STREAM 


MARCH, 1919 


‘starters. From this small beginning it 


has grown to be the largest Amateur 
event of the year, with over 150 entries. 

The English Setter Club is a member 
of the Amateur Field Trial Club Asso- 
ciation and winners of first in the Derby 
and first and second in the All-Age and 
Free for all are eligible to compete in 
the Amateur Championship if, when 
making these wins, they are handled by 
an Amateur. 

Medford, N. J., is located on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, about fifteen miles 
from Camden. 

The Club takes this opportunity to ex- 
tend to all owners and breeders of bird 
dogs a cordial invitation to become one 
of its members and attend these trials. 
Full information can be obtained by com- 
municating with the Acting Secretary, J. 
Craig Huff, 1301 Morris Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE AIREDALE AS A HUNTER 
LTHOUGH the sporting possibil- 
ities of terriers have usually been 
limited in popular opinion to rat 

killing, within recent years many sports- 
men in all parts of the country have 
come to realize that the Airedale, by 
virtue of his unusual physical qualifica- 
tions of size, strength and coat, his re- 
markably keen nose and wonderful in- 
telligence, possesses a sphere of all- 
around usefulness to the sportsman that 
is not approached by any other breed 
of dogs. In disposition a young Airedale 
terrier, like a healthy growing boy, is 
all energy, dash and go. He doesn’t 
want to keep still and it is impossible 
for him to do so; he has got to be doing 
something. With it all, he is full of 
life and pluck. When taken out for a 
ramble he goes trotting about here and 
there, looking for something to worry, 
now working his way laboriously through 
a brush-pile or under a hedge, now peer- 
ing expectantly into some burrow which 
he enlarges with a few vigorous strokes 
of his sturdy paws. It is this healthy 
independence of character and aggres- 
siveness of spirit, properly developed 
and controlled, that makes the finished 


' Airedale the most useful of all-around 


hunting dogs. 

Airedales take as readily to hunting 
rabbits as they do to killing rats, and 
will work brush piles and hedges most 
industriously. They will jump rabbits, 
that may be shot in front of them or 
whose trail may be taken up by beag'es 
and hounds. Although Airedales have 
good noses, they are not as keen as a 
hound and cannot distinguish between 
fresh and old tracks and are apt to 
spend a good deal of time pottering on 
old trails or working on a back trail. 
They can be broken of this fault, or 
rather, they can be kept from getting 
into the habit, by taking them out early 
in the season and getting them to work 
on young rabbits that are in the mead- 
ows and orchards or along the thickets, 
before the latter have acquired much 
cunning or taken to holing. At this time 
rabbits are easily caught and the puppy, 
as soon as he has run one down, will 
start hustling about to jump another. 





